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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, and more stately dimensions. The same 
BY JOSIAH TATUM, perfect law of nature, which enables the 


spongiole of the minutest herb to meet all 

EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, its wants, equally, and similarly operates in 

No. 50 North Fourth Street, the growth of the corn, the wheat, and the 
PHILADELPHIA. giant oak. And who is the farmer, that has 
ORT #8 walked through his corn-field after a shower 


| Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page.|,Of a hot summer evening, and almost heard 





SS the plant cracking with its very thrift, that 

For the Farmers’ Cabinet. has not involuntarily made the inquiry in 
‘his own mind:—whence comes this wonder- 
ful power of vegetable growth! how are its 
| nore neither the editor nor his readers! demands satisfied, and who shall explain the 


Gardening as a Science. 


F will be frightened by the heading of my! hidden processes by which the mysterious 


pe een: 


paper. Under this title, I find quite an in-) principle of vitality is sustained! But hear 


| teresting and common-sense article in the) our author: 

» May number of Paxton’s beautiful Magazine|; “There is no one subject in the science 
_ of Botany. Why should any of us plain) of horticulture, which involves so many dif- 
» farmers, who sometimes give scope to our) ficulties, as the method by which plants re- 


reflective powers, be startled at the idea of; ceive and elaborate nutriment, so as to in- 


| introducing system ai i rules, founded upon) crease in volume, and at the same time de- 




















the reasons of things, into the every day| posit within certain vessels or cells, the 
operations of the garden, the corn field and peculiar fluids which characterise, and are 
the manure heap? I have made, and here- specific to each individual. 

with offer for the Cabinet, if deemed suit-|| “There are received notions which have 
able, some extracts from the paper referred; been adopted, and appear to satisfy most 
o, believing they would afford instructive persons; yet we must admit that the whole 
matter for thought to many of your readers, process is surrounded with inextricable difhi- 
as they have done to myself. We may re-| culties, which perhaps may never be re- 
collect, that the same difficulties which at-| moved; but there are a few simple truths 
tend us in our attempts to understand how| that, if duly investigated, will evince that a 
the most delicate plant that the amateur ean} great deal too much has been incautiously 
botanize upon, obtains and elaborates its nu-|:taken for granted. 

‘unent, also present themselves when we|| “The term sap is perfectly familiar to 


inquire into the growth of those of larger|every one: it is supposed to be the prime 
Can—Vou. VIIL—No. 2. : (41) 
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source and origin of all nutriment; that it 
is prepared, first, in the ground, then passes 
into, or is attracted by, that most recently 
formed and porous termination of each fibre 
of the root, which we are taught to style 

ngiole or spongelet, and is conveyed 
ieee by some propelling power upwards, 
to and through every organ of the plant, 
which it thus supplies with appropriate food. 

“Writing upon the sap of plants, Profes- 
sor Henslow says:—*The crude sap intro- 
duced at the roots, consists of nearly pure 
water, containing only a very small and va- 
riable per centage of certain saline, earthy, 
and gaseous matters in solution. It is a 
very common opinion, and one upon which 
most erroneous notions are sometimes built 
by practical men—gardeners and others— 
that this crude sap is directly employed in 
the nourishment and development of the va- 
rious parts of the plant. There is much 
plausibility in such an assumption. Every 
one acquainted with the practice of pruning, 
is aware that, by cutting away some parts 
of a plant, he contrives to throw the rising 
sap into other parts; and he finds that in 
consequence of such treatment, these latter 
parts are better nourished, and become more 
developed than they otherwise would have 
been; but in spite of so plausible an experi- 
ment, the crude sap is not nutritious; we 
might as well declare that we can receive 
nourishment from a weak dose of Epsom 
salts, or grow fat upon soda water. Laving 
bodies, whether vegetable or animal, can 
only be nourished and developed by organic 
matter. Now, crude sap may very possibly 
not contain a single particle of organic mat- 
ter. The mystery is explained by the fact 
which physiological botany has ascertained, 
that plants are endowed with the peculiar 
faculty of preparing organic matter for them- 
selves, out of the materials which the crude 
sap contains.’ 

“Crude sap is generally said to consist o 
water, holding in solution a quantity of car- 
bonic acid, derived from the decomposition 
of decaying manure or vegetable matter in 
the soil; but the notion is as crude and ill- 
digested itself, as any thing can possibly be. 
In fact, we know not what this sap is, or 
how it can be collected. If we take either 
the oozings of the vine, the subject best at 
command, at early spring, when every re- 
cently pruned shoot emits at certain recur- 
rent periods of the day, drops of apparently 
limpid water; or collect the sap of the birch 
tree, by boring into its stem; we obtain sap, 
doubtless, but always more or less blended 
with the prepared juices of the stem and 
bark. Assuming however, the droppings o 


the vine as a type, we find a liquid almost 


insipid, but which—so far as our test Of litre 
water can determine—yields no trace of .... 
bonic acid, but gives a very perceptible «, 
position of lime, by adding a minute parti’, 
of oxalic acid to the sap. This acid ». 
sesses an affinity for lime, so strong, t),,; 

union with it takes place when the pro-,. 
tions of each are very minute, and diffi... 
through a considerable volume of water _ 

“Crude sap, therefore, if it ever be ine: 
with pure, cannot be said to contain organ. 
ized matter; but we may readily admit, th»; 
any matter capable of solution in water 9). 
sorbed by the root, will pass with jt jn, 
their vessels; and such soluble matters p., 
be common salt, nitre, potassa, or lime— 
also that peculiar compound of oxygen an, 
charcoal, which we call carbonic acid: but 
assuredly the most minute particle of any 
organized solid substance, even though jts 
bulk do not amount to the thousandth port 
of a grain of dust, can never enter the 
spongelets of the root. 

“To recur to Professor Henslow :— No 
one,’ he says, ‘of all the chemists whom th: 
world has yet seen, has been able to com. 
bine the elements of inorganic matter, so as 
to form out of them a single organic cov. 
pound. They can change one organic body 
into another, as starch into sugar; but they 
cannot make either starch or sugar direct) 
from the elements of which they consist. |: 
is to the vegetable kingdom alone that thi 
wonderful faculty belongs, and it is by the 
leaves of plants that the operation is carned 
on. The crude sap is merely instrumental 
in supplying the leaves with the materials 
necessary for the formation of organic ma'- 
ter; it is the proper juice created by the 
leaves, and in which such variety of organic 
matters are dissolved, which forms the rea! 
nutritious fluid of the plant, as blood doe 
that of the animal. The importance of re- 
taining all the leaves, whilst they are sti 
living, upon a plant, is sufficiently evident, 
not one of them can be abstracted or injure:, 
without the plant being deprived of a cer- 
tain amount of “ power” for generating '% 
“ proper juice.” ’ 

“ Carbonic acid is emitted from the lung: 
of breathing animals; and it is proved that, 
under certain conditions, plants produce " 
also. But have we any reason to supp 
that the roots absorb it from the soil! P- 
losophers assert the fact, but we questo 
the compe of arriving at the proof. — 

“The living principle—that vitality which 
prevents decay, which repels the effort 
chemical agency, is the great m me upea 
which every phenomenon depends. We# 
on this point utterly ignorant; all our ™ 
searches and most refined investigstio® 
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study the most beneficial applications of in- 
creased knowledge. Z. Y 


Gloucester co., N. J. 


_———— 
vad only to conjecture ; and so it is through- 
‘ot, Natural philosophy is an interesting 
ond beautiful study,—it displays wonder 
everywhere ; but we in vain endeavour to 
earch into causes, 

wit were wise, therefore, to cease from 
,opealing to chemistry, as a clue to the pro- 
~oases of assimilation and organic action: 
-hemistry can only investigate the products 
of dead or inert matter; and in vegetable 
trycture it teaches that its ultimate ele- 
ments, as shown by analysis, are four gases, 
_oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic acid, and nitro- 
ven, and some saline and earthy substances, 
a the form of ashes. Manures, earths, and 
~ils, contain the same elements, and there- 
fre we are instructed to apply these sub- 
stances in order to furnish the rough mate- 
rials of sustenance; and herein we observe 





















For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Milk. 

Havine recently seen a litter of fine pi 
of four months old, that have increased in 
weight a pound a day, each, since their 
birth, and had been fed exclusively on 
milk, | was induced to look into the compo- 
sition of an article which is thus capable of 
supporting animal life, without any other 
food, and of building up such carcases, com- 
posed of bones, meat, fat, skin, bristles, 
hoofs, &c. 

Chemists say that cows’ milk is composed 
of the following articles, viz: 





analogy between the vegetable and animal}; Cheese, - - - - - 4.48 per cent. 
kingdoms. Food must be taken into the|} Butter,- - - - - - 313 * 
systems of both,—or rather, those elements|| Sugar of milk, - - - 4.77 “ 
must be supplied which the vital principle|| Saltsand mucus, - - 0.60 “ 
can elaborate and assimilate, so long as the Water, - - - - - 87.02 «* 
several functions retain their vigour of health. 

“The principle of vitality remains a pro- 100.00 


found secret, and we are placed in the di- 
lemma between two opinions—Ist, Whether 
the living plant be to a certain extent en- 
dowed with sensation and a power of volition, 
sas to imbibe at pleasure, according to its 
necessity, the crude aliment which is appro- 
priate to its temperament; or, 2nd, Whether 
tbe acted upon solely by the external agents, 
air, water, light; electricity producing and 
keeping up a sort of galvanic process, which 
prepares the sap and propels or attracts it 
into suitable channels.” 


The mind is lost in the contemplation. 
We feel that 


And the above articles, when analyzed, 
are found to be composed of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and various saline and 
earthy substances. 

A French chemist states, in treating on 
the phenomena presented from microscopic 
observation, in the transformation of cream 
into butter, that the cream consists of the 
globules of the milk, which rise to the sur- 
face from their lightness, and which contain 
the butter in the form of pulp, enveloped in 
a white, thin and elastic pellicle. The ac- 
tion of the churn, he says, produces nothing 
more than the rupture of the pellicle, and 
it is the fragments of this pellicle which 
whiten the liquid called butter-milk. 

When cows are fresh and are fed with 
nutritious food, the quantity of butter con- 
tained in these pellicles is greater, and the 
covering is thinner, and consequently less 
agitation in the churn breaks them, and the 
butter comes much sooner than it does when 
they are fed sparsely.on articles containing 
but little nutriment. 

The sugar of milk is obtained by evapo- 
rating the whey to the consistence of honey; 
the saccharine matter remaining dissolved in 
the whey after the curd is formed. A. 


“ Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read and read, 
And read again, and still find something 
new.” 


We may pursue our speculations, and fol- 
low the chemist into his laboratory, witness 
the delicacy and exactness of his analyza- 
tions, but after all, however we may have 
been gratified, and even instructed in our 
inquiries, we are obliged to give up the pur- 
‘wit, and acknowledge our entire inability 
“to make one hair white or black.” We 
tre entirely incompetent so to arrange the 
“ements of inorganic matter, as to form out 
of them, even the semblance of the minutest 
“rganic compound. We must refer the whole 
‘ain of vital phenomena to the hitherto un- 
*xplained, and perhaps inexplicable laws o 
‘reative Wisdom, contenting ourselves with 
cwerving results, and still consenting to 





LADIES, VEIL NoT YouR FacEes!—A cele- 
brated writer on sight, says that the wearing 
of veils permanently weakens many natu- 
rally good eyes, on account of the endeavours 
of the eye to adjust itself to the ceaseless vi- 
bration of that too common article of dress. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Tomato. 


tured—sweet potatoes, and lima beans 

and President Tyler should pop in ,,. 
you, unexpectedly to dine, you need ao 
nothing better: you'll find them first ray. | 

TOMATOES WITH BEEF-STEAK.—Cyt th» 
in two, lay the flesh side upon the gridir:., 
over pretty hot coals, for a few minutes_ 
turn them—season them well, with pepper 
and salt, and when done, dress them y». 
igs or eat them with gravy, as suits yo. 

st. ‘ 

ToMATO PRESERVES.—Prepare a syrup }; 
clarifying sugar, melted over a slow {-. 
with a little water, boiling it till no sey» 
appears. ‘T'ake the tomatoes when quite 
green, peal them, and put them in ci 
syrup, with one orange sliced to every ty, 
pounds of your fruit: take pound for pound, 
of sugar; simmer them for two or three 
hours over a slow fire. When a superior 
article is wished, add fresh lemons sliced 
and boil with the tomatoes a few peach 
leaves, and powdered ginger in bags. 7). 
matoes even when ripe, make a fine pr. 
serve, treated as above; but unless grea 
care is used in the process, they will fall wo 
pieces. 

Tomato Fics.—Take six pounds of sugar 
to one peck, or sixteen pounds of the fiu: 
Scald, and remove the skin in the usua! 
way. Cook them over a fire, their ows 
juice being sufficient without the addition of 
water, until the sugar penetrates, and they 
are clarified. They are then to be taken 
out, spread on dishes, flattened and dried is 
the sun. A small quantity of the symp 
should be occasionally sprinkled over them 
while drying; after which, pack them dows 
in boxes, treating each layer with powdered 
sugar. Boil the remainder of the syrup, 
and bottle it for use. They will keep from 
year to year, and retain a nice flavour. The 
pear shaped, or single tomatoes, answer the 
best purpose. 

Tomato Tart.—Roll out your dong! 
very thin, and place it on the plate in whic) 
you intend baking your tart, and slice your 
tomatoes very thin; spread them over the 
dough also very thinly, take about two tab 
spoonfills of brown sugar, and one of grou: 
cinnamon bark, spread the two over the 
matoes, bake it well, and you have 4 
lightful tart. 

Picktep Tomators.—Place your tom* 
toes in layers, in a pickling jar with gat 
or shred onions, — seed, me oom 
red pepper, spices, &c., as wanted, unt! ' 
jar is filled A little salt must also be adée. 
as the layers are put in. When the p* 
filled, pour over the tomatoes, good co 
cider vinegar, till all are covered, then clo* 
up tight for use. 


We often hear it said, that a relish for 
this vegetable is an acquired one; scarcely 
any body at first, liking it, but eventually 
every one becoming fond of it—if not pre- 
pared in every way, at least when prepared 
In some way or another—or it may hap, 
raw, without any preparation at all. It has, 
indeed, within a few years come into very 
ee use, and is considered a meee 

ealthy article. It delights in rich ground, 
and isan abundant bearer. No farmer’s or 
cotter’s garden should be without it. His 
family, if like the writer of this, will soon 
want their tomatoes,—once,—twice,—three 
times a day,;—morning, noon, and evening! 
A nice way to keep the plant erect, and the 
fruit from the ground, is to drive down four 
stakes, so as to make a square of, say, two 
feet each way, around the plant, and then 
wrap three or four wisps of straw or mat- 
ting, at suitable distances around the stakes. 
These will keep the vines from falling, and 
expose the fruit nicely to the sun for ripen- 
ing. They will bear till frost. 

1 have already said I am a great lover o 
tomatoes; and as this is their season—and 
az housekeepers, as well as their lords, have 
been invited to throw in their mite to make 
the Cabinet useful—which, by the way, I 
take pleasure in looking over—I thought I 
would cull some receipts from my book. 
Do with them as you like. Though they 
may have been published before, they may 
perhaps, again be worth their room. 

Susanna P. 

Newcastle, Del. 


TOMATOES, INSTEAD oF CrcuMBERS.— 
Treat them much as you would cucumbers. 
Peal, and slice them; season with plenty of 
salt—pepper and vinegar to your taste. 

Tomato Catsurp.—To half a peck o 
pealed tomatoes, put four table-spoonfulls o 
good salt—four do. black pepper—half do. 
allspice—three do. mustard, and eight red 
peppers, all ground fine, and simmered 
slowly with the tomatoes in sharp vinegar, 
for three or four hours. Use as much vine- 
gar as to leave half a gallon of liquor when 
the process is over. Strain through a sieve, 
bottle and seal from the air. It may be used 
in a fortnight, but improves by age, and will 
keep for years. 

Srewep Tomators.—Peal, slice and stew 
them slowly. When done, season them— 
thicken a little, and put in a small lump o 
butter, and eat them as you would apple 
sauce. If you have them thus prepared, 
with good roast beef, properly manufac- 
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"Tomato Ometet.—Slice and stew your 
iomatoes. Beat up half a dozen fresh eggs, 
he yolk and white separate ; when well 
beaten, mix them with the tomato—put 
‘hem in a pan and fry them, and you will 
have a fine omelet. 
" ToMATOES FOR WINTER.—They may be 
reserved for winter use, by placing them 
in layers with salt, in jars or tight boxes. 
When wanted, they must be soaked in wa- 
ter, as you soak cucumbers preserved in the 
same way. Some stew the tomatoes till 
well cooked, then spread the mass on plates, 
or other smooth surfaces, and dry them fully, 
when they can be put in bags, and kept in 
a dry place. 

Some are fond of them raw—eating them 
as we eat an apple. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Wheat. 


Wuen we recollect that the wheat crop 
of the United States is more than one hun- 
dred millions of bushels, we at once perceive 
its vast importance, and can more readily 
appreciate the value of any suggestions that 
may lead to its preservation, or increase. 
This is the season for putting it in the 
ground, and [ make this short communica- 
tion, in order to remind my brother farmers 
of the expediency of practising upon the 
many hints, which have from time to time, 
been published, so far as their judgment may 
approve of them, or their love of enterprise 
induce them to experiment. 

In the first place, good seed is essential ; 





and I believe we shall always be gainers, if 


we first wash it well in water—then again 
in strong brine—and then, while it is damp, 
roll it well in plaster of Paris. We sieall 
be careful too, to get it in the ground early. 
For the last few years, the early sown wheat 
and rye, have very decidedly fared the best. 
When the late sowed, has been injured, or 
almost ruined by the rust, that which has 
ripened early, has entirely escaped. Colonel 
Barclay, in his Agricultural Tour through 
our country, gives it as his opinion, that we 
are almost uniformly too sparing of our seed : 
this also is becoming the opinion of some o 
our best wheat growers. The kind of wheat, 
oo, IS an important consideration, and must 
be fixed upon, according to the best judg- 
ment of the grower. The Mediterranean 
variety is getting much into favour: and 
where the ground is light, and in but mid- 
dling heart, we are inclined to think it is 
the best. When the farmer is about to sow 
uls wheat without manure, he can hardly do 
wetter than to sow the Mediterranean, A 
mend, a day or two ago, informed me that 
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Elisha Bassett, of Salem, N. J., sowed a 
field of this kind of wheat among his corn 
last fall, and the crop, which is now threshed, 
yielded 34 measured bushels; and the extra 
weight made it equal to 36 bushels per acre. 


R. N, 
Sweedesborough, N. J. 








The Locusts. 
To THe Eprror or tHe BautTimore AmME- 


RicaN—A paragraph in the American of 
this morning, copied from the Newark Daily 
Advertiser, states the fact that the “eggs of 
the seventeen year locusts are now hatch- 


ing;” describes the young insects very accu- 


rately, except as to the size, which is repre- 
sented to be a third of the size of a grain of 
rice,* and concludes by observing: * This is, 


we believe, the first discovery of the time 


of the quickening of the eggs.” Permit me 
to state, that this quickening of the eggs 


was discovered and fully described by me in 
1834, as was every particular of the habits 


of the insect, from the time of leaving the 


ground to the return of the young insects 
to it in August, and until the setting in of 
winter, when they disappeared from view. 
In fact, | then prepared a complete history 


of the insects, embracing every item, except 


the location of the various districts of coun- 
try in which they appear. To enable me 
to complete this part, which, next to the 
length of time they require to complete the 
cycle of their existence, is the most curious 
part of their history, I have deferred publish- 
ing the work in full to the present time. I 
have now full information of the existence 
of twenty-four distinct Districts, in which 
they appear; and twelve of the seventeen 
years which form the cycle of their exist- 
ence. I hope yet to obtain information of 
the appearance of the insects in each of the 
other five years, but fear that these years 
are occupied by them in the Western wilds, 
whence the information cannot be obtained, 
until those parts of the country are more 
fully occupied by inhabitants. The years in 
which I have not been able to hear of the 
appearance of the locusts, are 1827, 1837, 
1839, 1840 and 1841, with their correspond- 
ing terms of seventeen years. If any per- 
son knows of their appearance in either of 
those years, I shall be greatly obliged by the 
information. I herewith send you a plate 
representing the insect in all its stages. 
The egg and the young insect are magnified 
one thousand times. 
Respectfully, 


Gipgon B. Smirna. 
Baltimore, Aug. 26th, 1843. 


* The young insect is one-twelfth of an inch in 
length, and one seventy-second of an inch in width. 
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soil it plays an important part in promotin, 
vegetation. I would advise our farmers ., 
‘put the above-named compost into the, 
ibarn-yards and hog-sties, where it wil} »,. 
I nave lately read in the Bath and|jonly undergo a rapid change, but the cha,. 
Cheltenham Gazette, published in the city|/coal will absorb and retain all the ammop;, 
of Bath, England, that a Professor Daniels||now lost by evaporation. If a portion ? 
had taken a patent for a new compost, com-||the saw-dust should be the product of pitch, 
posed of wood saw-dust, charcoal, lime, and || pine timber, no bitumen need be added: ~ 
a small quantity of bitumen. It stated he | when this can not be obtained, a small 
had secured patents in England, France,||quantity of crushed rosin or pitch may bp 
Germany, and this country. If any reliance ||added to the compost heap. gj 
can be placed on the account given in that|| I shall proceed to bring to your notice the 
paper of its fertilizing power, it must far ex-|jurine thrown away in our cities. In the 
ceed all other known composts. It stated ||first place, I will show you the componep: 
that the professor had taken a given quanti-|! parts of vegetable matter, and of carbonate 
ty of land, on which he had raised wheat||of ammonia. By comparing the two, yoy 
four years in succession, increasing the pro-|jwill readily appreciate the importance oj 
duct every year. Our farmers must be jsaving every drop of urine from your ows 
aware — ro - ever — yore ae and mare renmnee a - cea 
impossible. ie first year the land was in||ing it from our cities. In this explanatic; 
its usual condition, and the crop was twenty-||I must necessarily use scientific iain . 
six bushels to the acre; the second year he||we have no common terms in our language 
applied some of his compost, and the crop||by which to express their meaning. fy 
was thirty-six bushels; the third year he||comparison, however, the terms will show 
added more of his compost, and the crop||you that the component parts of vegetation 
was forty-six bushels; the fourth year he ‘and of carbonate of ammonia are the same, 
gave more of the compost, and the crop|excepting about eight per cent. of the solid 
was fifty-six bushels. He expressed himseif|| portion of vegetation. 
confident of bringing the crop up as high as|} The average elementary portion of vege- 
one hundred bushels to the acre. tables consists of about 480 parts of carbon, 
Our farmers on Long Island, and in New |!65 of hydrogen, 369 of oxygen, 40 of nitro- 
Jersey, must be aware, that their only || gen, and about 46 of solid matter, in 1000 
chance of making money by farming, will || parts. 
be by an increase of crops; for our rail-|| Carbonate of ammonia contains, in 1() 
roads will enable distant farmers to send ||parts, about 50 parts carbonic gas, 30) parts 
their produce to our markets, at a very tri-|\of ammonia, 20 parts of water. Carbonic 
fling cost of transit. Those of our farmers, ||gas contains carbon and oxygen; the ammo 
therefore, who are wise, will avail them-!|nia contains hydrogen and nitrogen. Thus 
selves of every means of inereasing their! we perceive that carbonate of ammonia cor- 
crops, as the only chance of breasting the ‘tains within itself the elementary portions 
competition with distant opponents, who!/of all vegetable products. There is no other 
produce from new soils, on land of one-tenth | known substance containing within itself 
the value. ‘all these elements, and hence is derived its 
It has been Jong known that decayed || wonderful fertilizing power. 
wood, frequently found on wood land, was|| Stale urine ostnaian a large portion of 


much valued by the horticulturists. [ often||ammonia and of ammoniacal salts, whic! 
had it collected, in England, for my own|\are mostly lost by evaporation, as will cont 
garden; but as it was not very abundant! nue to be the case, unless some material be 
there, it was always used on the flower |'combined with it capable of retaining the 
beds. ammonia. Charcoal is undoubtedly the best 
From the number of saw-mills at work in||substance for this purpose, as it will take up 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn, the|jand retain within its pores, more ammonis 
annual supply of wood saw-dust must be/|/than any other known material. 
very large; and I would advise some of our|| Charcoal is a valuable product in the soll, 
enterprising farmers to collect and try it in||independent of its retaining ammonia when 
their compost heaps, adding slacked lime||presented to it by human agency. “It ab 
and fine charcoal. The lime is apparently ||sorbs in large quantity into its pores, the 
applied to cause a more rapid decomposition |! gaseous substances and vapours which ex 
of the saw-dust, and to neutralize any acid||in the atmosphere.” It separates from water 
it may contain; but it will be seen, in the||any decayed animal matters or colouring § 
following article on urine, that when in the|/stances which it may hold in solution. It 


From the American Agriculturist. 


City Manures. 
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also holds moisture with a tenacity greater apply it for his individual and general 
than any other known material. benefit. . , 

Our farmers may tell me they are well|| It was my intention to have explained, 
ware of the value of urine, but may ask : this essay, the effect of lime in promoting 
how are they to collect it in sufficient quan-||vegetation when mixed in soils, as hinted 
ity. Ihave thought of this difficulty, and || when treating of its operation on saw-dust; 
believe it may be overcome by a little per-|| but as this article is already too extended, I 
severance. ‘There is a small shed behind ||shall defer it to some future opportunity. 
the city hall, where many thousands of gal- Wa. PARTRIDGE, 
ions might be annually collected. Let some 
farmer get the privilege from the corpora- 
tion, of putting down a large receiver there 
under ground, filling it half full of fine char- 
coal, so as to take off the powerful effluvia— 
now so offensive—on condition of its being 
| emptied twice a year, spring and fall. Let 

the same system be pursued at all the large 
eating houses and taverns. Instead of such 
places being as now, injurious to the health 
of the neighbourhood, they would become 
perfectly sweet and inocuous. The diffi- 
culty would be greater in families; yet if it 
can be proved that those who inhabit houses 
' can derive an annual income from attending 
' to it, as well as take off all bad smells from 
every square in the city, I should presume 
the double inducement would cause the sys- 
| tem to be generally adopted. The greater 
portion of the urine of families is daily 
| thrown into the privies. If every family 
' would have theirs emptied once a year, and 
' when emptied, put into the vault two barrels 











































Disease in the Pear tree. 


For many years past, the pear tree has 
been found to be subject to a peculiar mala- 
dy, which shows itself during midsummer, 
by the sudden withering of the leaves and 
fruit, and the discolouration of the bark of 
one or more of the limbs, followed by the 
immediate death of the part affected. In 
June, 1816, the Hon. John Lowell, of Rox- 
bury, discovered a minute insect in one of 
the affected limbs of a pear tree; afterwards 
he repeatedly detected the same insects in 
blasted limbs, and his discoveries have been 
confirmed by Mr. Henry Wheeler and the 
late Dr. Oliver Fiske, of Worcester. Mr. 
Lowell submitted the limb and the insect 
contained therein, to the examination of 
Professor Peck, who gave an account and 
figure of the latter, in the fourth volume of 
the “ Massachusetts’ Agricultural Repository 
and Journal.” From this account, and from 
the subsequent communication by Mr. Low- 
ell, in the fifth volume of the “ New Eng- 
land Farmer,” it appears that the grub or 
larva of the insect, eats its way inward, 
through the alburnum or sap-wood, into the 
hardest part of the wood, beginning at the 
root of a bud, behind which, probably the 
egg was deposited, following the course of 
the eye of the bud towards the pith, around 
which it passes, and part of which it also 
consumes; thus forming, after penetrating 
through the alburnum, a circular burrow or 
passage in the heart-wood, contiguous to the 
pith which it surrounds. By this means, the 
central vessels, or those which convey the 
ascending sap, are divided, and the circula- 
tion is cut off. This takes place when the 
increasing heat of the atmosphere, producing 
a greater transpiration from the leaves, ren- 
ders a large and continued flow of sap ne- 
cessary to supply the evaporation. For the 
want of this, or from some other unexplained 
» count the weight of carbonic gas daily ex-||cause, the whole of the limb above the seat 
aled by the animal creation? Can the phi-||of the insect’s operations suddenly withers, 
“sopher form a distant conception of the||and perishes during the intense heat of mid- 
‘mmense supply hourly liberated by the rapid||summer. The larva is changed to a pupa, 

slow decomposition ever progressing on || and subsequently to a little beetle, in the 
; “r earth’s surface? If man has not the|| bottom of its burrow, makes its escape from 
power to measure or count the supply, he||the tree in the latter part of June, or begin- 

gwen to him the power to collect and |\ning of July, and probably deposits its eggs 


' every month afterward, at the end of each 
' year they would have about forty bushels of 
| poudrette and urate, of a far better quality 
' than any now sold, worth twenty-five cents 
» per bushel, to the person who may take it 
> away, exclusive of the expense of removal. 
_ Thus every family might make a clear in- 
come of eight dollars per annum, beyond the 
cost of the charcoal, and keep the whole city 
_ free from the abominable excrementitious ef- 
flavium now so pernicious to the health and so 
obnoxious to the olfactories of our citizens. 

It will be seen that carbon and oxygen 
form eight and a half parts in every ten of 
_ Vegetable matter, and it is more than proba- 
ble that carbonic gas supplies the whole o 
i. How amply has Infinite Wisdom pro- 
vided for this immense demand! Can the 
geologist measure the carbonate of lime and 
_ other carbonates laid up by Creative Wis- 
dom in our globe? Can the physiologist 
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48 Disease of the Pear Tree-—Dana’s Muck Manual, §c. Vor. Vj}; 


before August has passed. This little bee- | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


tle, which is only one-tenth of an inch in|} pana’s Muck Manual, and 
length, was named Scolytus at he the pear s Muck M “0 ’ Ruffin’; 


tree Scolytus, by Professor Peck; it is of a) . ‘ 
deep brown colour, with the antenne and [ HAVE been anne etre vee the god 
legs rather paler, or of the colour of iron whiet ee a OWiNg article 
rust. ‘The thorax is short, very convex,|| 0" * Te in tne uly No. of the Nor) 
rounded and rough before; the wing covers oo, ee [ am induced 
are minutely punctured in rows, and slope bs as my e Cabinet. Agriculture 
off very suddenly and obliquely behind; the||O'e" 5 to be. .@ matter of fact operation 
shanks are widened and flattened towards and book farming is much laughed at, 
the end, beset with a few little teeth exter-||!¢ MY well be, when theory 1s made ep. 
nally, and end with a short hook; and the tirely to supersede actual experiment, ani 
: is persisted in, when facls contradict }: 


joints of the feet are slender and entire. It olf tiwe le he ae nd 
is evident that this insect cannot be retained |j UUt 4 Bave Jong been of the mind, that the 
farmer who looks into the writings of thos 


tl 2 3 é NS tus 1 , : 
in the genus Scolytus, as defined by modern who theorise and speculate upon the differ. 


naturalists; but the condition of my speci- tiie oF ee ee 
mens will not euable me to determine with||©™! Motes OF Operahion what are Drought into 
play, even in such simple things as planting 


certainty to which of the modern genera . 
they ae be referred. The eieeunees of|| potatoes and cutting wheat, will not be like. 
ly to raise any fewer of the one, nor to make 


the insect, the difficulty attending the disco- takes ; See 
very of the precise seat of its operations be- he (oe aie ms vh gat heat ig other, 
fore it has left the tree, and the small size|} ‘9 ad tat ar Wao ae Ts ait instruc. 
of the aperture through which it makes its tion, = » fi Mae. que wd us motto. | 
escape from the limb, are probably the rea-||?™ well satisfied from my own experience, 
sons why it has eluded the researches of and my own errors, that on the Subject of 
those persons who disbelieve in its existence manures—I have more particular reference 
: to their use—there is abundant room {or 


as the cause of the blasting of the limbs of farmers to be instructed. To buy manure. 


the pear tree. It is to be sought at or runs away with a great deal of our cash 
near th , p 2d limbs an rd 
ear the lowest part of the diseased limbs, and if bought, what is the best kind! 1. 


and in the i vicini f 
situated ee “The ae oa make it—to husband it, and to use it to the 
gested by Mr. Lowell and Professor Peck,||est advantage, are considerations of - 
to prevent other limbs and trees from being]|| "St !mportance. We may toil early and 
subsequent!y attacked in the same way, con- late, but we can hardly give attention to 
sists in cutting off the blasted limb below subject on our farms of more serious import: 
the seat of injury, and burning it before the||®"°° than that of manures. And this is 0) 
perfect insect has made its escape. It will||®*¢¥se for troubling you with this =. 
therefore be necessary, carefully to examine A.B 
our pear trees daily, during the month o 
June, and watch for the first indication of 
disease, or the remedy may be applied too 
late to prevent the dispersion of the insects 
among other trees.— Harris's Insects of N. 
England, 

Dr. Harais was instructed to report on the Insects 
of Massachusetts injurious to Vegetation, and the me- 
thod he has exhibited in this difficult task, can only be 
appreciated by those who are somewhat acquainted 
with the habits of the inseet tribes.—Hovey's Magazine 
ef Horticulture. 



































Mount Holly, N. J. 


“Great improvements have been made of 
late years, in the application of science to 
the arts, and for other useful purposes, anc 
in no department have the beneficial results 
of such an application been more manie 
than in that of agriculture. People are w:- 
ling to undergo the labour of making then- 
selves acquainted with new views and facts 
promulgated by scientific men, and to incuf 
the expense of reducing them to experimen, 
when the advantages from a successful! tr: 
will be tangible, and the results immediate. 
Hence comes the eagerness with which Dr. 
Liebig’s recent publications have been ™ 
ceived in this country, as evinced by th 
rapid sale of large editions. Not all 
persons who buy them are capable of jn‘ 
ing of their scientific merits, nor is it nece 
sary that they should be. A practical te* 
is at hand, which any one can apply. 
trial soon determines the worth of the ™ 
puted discovery, or novel application @ 


Treatment oF Cactst.—The chief point 
in the managing of these plants, is to allow 
them an alternate period of growth and rest. 
They should be grown in a mixture of lime, 
rubbish and loan, with a little cow dung, 
and in well drained pots. In summer they 
should be fully exposed to the sun, and well 
watered: but from October to March, they 
should be kept perfectly dry.—Gardener's 
Chronicle. 
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principles formerly known, and if the ex- 

sected results follow, it matters not if the 
~ogsoning be unsound, and the data, which 
‘rm the premises, be hastily put together 
and insufficient. The inquirer may have 
hit upon the truth by accident. 

“Jt is a good proof, therefore, of the value 
of such works, that the sale of them is con- 
tinued and extensive. Tried by this rule, 
the two publications before us must possess 
sonsiderable merit. Dr. Dana’s Manual has 
nassed to a second edition, and the trustees 
of the ‘ Massachusetts Society for promoting 
Agriculture,’ have purchased one hundred 
copies of it for immediate distribution. Mr. 
Ruffin's Essay, an octavo of three hundred 
closely printed pages, has reached the third 
edition. These facts afford a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the two books; for 
they are purchased, of course, only by prac- 
tical men, who have found it to their advan- 
tase to apply the principles contained in 
them to the details of agriculture. ‘In the 
few years, says Mr. Ruffin, ‘which have 
passed since the issue of the preceding edi- 
tion, it is believed that the use of marl and 
lime in lower Virginia, has been extended 
over thrice as much land as had been previ- 
ously thus improved; and the previous clear 
income of the farmers thus fertilizing their 
lands, has been already increased’—to an 
amount that we dare not mention, lest we 
should be suspected of practising on the 
credulity of our readers.” 


fourth part of it, after the wheat was sown, 
about twenty bushels of the poudrette to 
the acre, were also sown, broadcast ; and the 
result is, that on harvesting that part where 
the poudrette was put, is much the heaviest 
grain, and but very litle injured with the 
rust or mildew, while the other part of the 
field is considerably injured.” 

Mr. Samuel Fleet, of Hastings, West- 
chester county, says that he “finds it very 
efficient, if applied when seeding down. 
The seed took much better, in the same 
field, where poudrette was applied at seed- 
ing, than where other manure was used, 
the whole being put down at the same 
time.” 

Mr. Wm. Wickham Mills, of Smithtown, 
L. 1., says that “where the poudrette was 
used, the wheat came in well. It stood the 
winter well, and the berry was fair; but 
where bone was used, about the same cost 
to the acre, in the same field, it was winter- 
killed, and very much shrunk, and the pro- 
duce was only about one half the number of 
bushels to the acre.” 

Captain R. B. Coleman, of New York, 
used 125 bushels of poudrette on his farm, 
near Poughkeepsie, in the fall of 1839, on 
wheat, at the rate of 25 bushels to the acre. 
His object was to lay it down to grass, and 
he desired to ensure good crops. June 5th, 
1842, he says, “The ground on which the 
poudrette was put, can be distinctly marked 
out, by the luxuriant growth of grass on it 
being superior to that adjoining.” 

Numerous other similar statements might 
be given, but these are selected because 
made by farmers who have used poudrette 
in large quantities for several years, and 
the best evidence of the estimation in which 
it is held by those who have used it in the 
largest quantities for the longest period, is 
that they have purchased more the present 
year, than ever before. 

The value of poudrette, however, does 
not rest upon the experiments made in this 
country alone, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing extracts from that valuable work—now 
in course of publication, by Messrs. Carey 
& Hart, and re-edited by an American gen- 
tleman, of much practical skill and exten- 
sive observation abroad, as well as a tho- 
where I used forty wagon loads of barn-yard || rough knowledge of the science of agriculture 
manure, and equally as good as where 1||—the Farmer’s Encyclopedia. Professor 
used sixty or seventy bushels of poudrette to|| Johnson, the author, says, p. 778—781: 
the acre.” “My attention, however, will, in this 

Mr. Edward Condict, of Morristown, N. J., place, be principally confined to fertilizers 
sys, that “early in October last, I used the||of an organic nature, and more especially 
poudrette on a loamy soil, somewhat inclin-||to night-soil. Night-soil has not, in any 
‘ng to clay, which I had prepared for wheat.|| form, been employed by the farmers of Eng- 

nere was no difference in the soil, nor in||land to the same extent as on the Continent, 
is preparation, except that on about one-||although it is certainly by far the most pow- 























For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Poudrette as a Manure for Wheat and 
Rye. 

Mr. Entror,—Perhaps the readers of the 
Cabinet may desire to know the result of 
the application of Poudrette as a fertilizer 
» on wheat and rye, when applied in the fall 
atsowing. If so, the following statements, 
made by practical farmers, who have used 
it for several years in large quantities; and 
on wheat in comparison with other manures, 
may be interesting to them. 

Mr. Lemuel Soper, of Huntington, L. L., 
sys: “I also used poudrette on wheat, at 
the rate of forty, sixty, and even seventy 
bushels to the acre. Where I used forty 
bushels to the acre, I got as good wheat as 
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—_ ' : a 
sion of the s from the slowly disso}... 
charcoal, being so gradual as to be alo 


erful of the organic manures, and the most 
easily rendered applicable by the drill o 
any of the class. if not entirely, imperceptib'e to the sens... 
“ Various modes besides those to which I|| From this, and other recent valuable put 
have alluded, have, at different times, been||lications for the practical farmer, it w;)| le 
suggested, by which night-soil might be/|found that poudrette, or manure prepares 
rendered more concentrated and more port-||from the contents of sinks, has been }|;».. 
able. Simply drying it has been attempted) used in Europe with great success; and th. 
with some success; but though by this means ‘it is considered one of the most valuabl, 
about 70 per cent. of water is driven off, yet,|/fertilizers in use there. Whereas, in th 
at the same time, a considerable portion of|country, it is only just beginning to be g», 
ammoniacal and other gaseous matters are || preciated. It is safe, however, to pred 3 
vaporized: thus the manure is impoverished, ||that ten years, and even less, will effect », 
while the stench of the operation is intole-|\entire revolution in this matter, amonos 
rable. ‘Then, again, it has been mixed with||our farmers—who are not slow to understan; 
lime, in the way recommended by Davy;||their own interest; especially when they seo 
but judging by my own experiments, and|\others obtaining better crops with less laboo 
those of my neighbours, I am fully persuaded |jand at less expense, by the use of concep. 
that this is not the most economical way of||trated manures:—and the farmers of Peyp. 
using night-soil. The lime certainly dis-|\sylvania, may now obtain poudrette of the 
solves, and partially decomposes it, but the|\very best quality, prepared in Philadelphia, 
fertilizing effect of a given weight of night-|/and thus save the expense of transportation 
soil mixed with lime, is clearly not so great|!from New York, as heretofore. 
as when a similar weight of it is used either Respectfully yours, D. K. Munor. 
by itself, or mixed with some merely drying|| Philadelphia, Sept. 1st, 1943. 
odour-absorbing substance. There are seve-| ; 


; "es ilk > have hed 
ral preparations of this kind made in large| Tne Westborough milk company have had 


quantities in London, such as those of Mr, ||*he enterprise to try a wholesome exper: 


Clarke, and of Mr. Lance, the author of the rev pal pn ty ae year ra ey ~ 
Golden Farmer, all of which, I believe,|'* “ on, with entire success. 1 he 


are excellent manures; but I have not had weypracege of enhates og a 
an opportunity of examining any of their|° 4 an ate ae en + mo er 
manufactures, except those of the London |), t . ae qi 7 ap ret a a 
Manure Company, and of the Messrs. Poit-|)- us wey om Pe 0 “ size “9p 
tevin. The preparation of these gentlemen, aa ae ke “ ae +] coos - 
is the same as that so successfully carried), ng it ye Na Per : wl mS 
into effect by M. Payen, at Paris: it com-|\(OUr © 2: CAN De Sole in that stare at & go 


bines, and successfully too, the great object profit, for a less price than it is possible t 


al : ’ ie 1a 
of driving off the water of urine and night-||S°!! milk produced near Boston. This 


‘atin only one of the hundreds of experiments 
soil by a gentle heat, after all its BaSeOUS| of to be tried” by our fitiners aiid othen 


matters have been absorbed, by mixing with)| |. t] ‘road. Th cd 
it a portion of newly prepared carbon, in the||"©8" 50° et wat Ce 
finest possible state of division, than which| 
no known substance has such great powers 
of absorption of all gaseous matters, like 
those which abound in and impart the disa- 
greeable odour to night-soil. These purify- 
ing powers of charcoal, have been long 
known: the medical man applies it in pu- 
trescent cases, the housewife rubs it pow- 
dered over her tainted meat, and the sailor!) Horses should never stand long on a dry 
chars the inside of his water-casks for aj|plank floor. Their fore feet, particularly, 
similar purpose. The presence of the car- ‘should rest on something more pliable. Some 
bon in the manure thus prepared, is valuable||who object to loam and to tan bark, keeps 
in two ways; gradually it combines with me of water and require the horse t 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, forming, in/|stand in it for hours. By travelling fast o 
the state of carbonic acid gas, the food ofj|hard roads, a fever is created in the fore 
plants; and, at the same time, all the gase- feet, and road horses are ten times more 
ous matters of putrefaction with which it is||subject to it than farm horses, When * 
saturated, are thus preserved, stored up, as||horse has travelled all day on a hard rosé, 
it were, for the service of the roots of the/jis cruel to make him stand all night on § 
cultivator’s crops; nothing is lost, the emis-\\hard floor—Mass. Ploughman. 
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the city. They have a depot also for the 
sale of milk and butter in any quantity, is 
Boylston street, where any direction may te 
given or orders left. They commenced the 
first of April, by selling 28 gallons a day. 
They now sell over 400 gallons a day.—Ez- 
change paper. 











around their milk by carts, to all parts of 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
St. Domingo. 


Mr. Eprror,—The present condition of 
the island of St. Domingo, or Hayti, pre- 
cents an interesting theme for philanthropic 
reflection. Its history for the next few 
vears, Will go far to determine whether 
those of the African race, when left to them- 
selves, are capable of establishing and car- 
rying on a government founded on justice 
and equality. Hitherto, the failure there 
has been charged to the demagogueism of 
their rulers. ‘The voice of the people has 
overthrown these, and present prospects in- 
dicate the foundation of institutions analo- 
gous to our OWN. 

Having visited a number of the Haytian 
ports the present season, and some time sub- 
sequent to Boyer’s fall, it has occurred to 
me, that a brief reference to my personal 
observations, although necessarily superfi- 
cial, from my connection with a cruizing 
ship, might not be without interest to some 
of your readers. 

Regarding agriculture as the fountain 
head of national prosperity, my attention 
was first directed to its condition on the is- 
land. It required but the slightest view to 
satisfy me, that this important interest had 
for many years, been constantly retrograde. 
The immense sugar estates, which under 
the French domination, supplied more sugar 
than most of the West India islands toge- 
ther, now only furnish sufficient treacle for 
the consumption of the inhabitants. ‘The 
expensive and perfect appliances for the 
manufacture of the cane, are no longer in 
use. The number of coffee trees has greatly 
diminished, and now 50,000,000 pounds of 
the berry only, are sent tomarket. Mahoga- 
ny and lignum vite, requiring no human aid, 
still grow there, and together with coffee 
and a few hides, constitute well nigh their 
sole products. Cotton might be raised with 
facility, but it is entirely neglected, even 
for home use. The vicinities of their most 
populous towns are meagerly cultivated 
with such vegetables and grasses as find a 
ready market: the inhabitants, to all ap- 
pearances, preferring indolence and a ban- 
ana, to all the Juxuries that a little industry 
would readily afford them. Immense tracts 
of the most fertile land, including sugar 
pantations, with all their costly apparatus, 
can be bought for a mere song. 

[am not prepared to charge this melan- 
choly state of affairs entirely to the innate 
indolence of the African race, although 
there can be little doubt that Anglo-Saxons 
would have managed things better. The 
poucy of rulers hitherto, has been directly 


St. Domingo.— Ventilation in the Cheese room. 
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opposed to any thing like improvement. 
Placing no reliance upon the affections of 
the people, the late President has, in order 
to maintain his authority, appropriated the 
treasure and industry of the nation to the 
support of an immense standing arminy. This 
army has for many years, been so excessive, 
as to withdraw from the pursuits of agricul- 
ture, all capable of bearing arms. The cul- 
tivation of the soil has thus been left to the 
aged, and to women and children. 

The absence of the ordinary comforts of 
life, has at length begotten an indifference 
to them, and now that the large military 
force is disbanded, the late soldier promises 
to make any thing else than a useful citizen. 
The views of those who now direct public 
opinion, are certainly liberal and patriotic. 
Men will, most probably, be placed at the 
head of government, who will exercise a 
sound judgment in correcting former errors. 
Their success remains to be seen. 

A general feeling exists to encourage 
emigration. The island is sparsely popu- 
lated; nothing would contribute more to its 
speedy regeneration, than an influx of a few 
hundred thousand of the proper kind of em- 
igrants. Whether the free coloured popu- 
lation of our country would do them any 
good, is doubtful; but as far as those who 
wish to emigrate are themselves concerned, 
Iam free to confess my honest conviction, 
that they would be infinitely better off 
there, than seeking an asylum on the pes- 
tiferous shores of Africa. ‘The soil is more 

fertile and the climate more healthy. They 
| would enjoy greater facilities in amassing 
|| property, and the government will probably 
| be strong enough to protect their rights. 


J. A. L. 


U. 8. Ship ———., Aug. 17th, 1843. 





Ventilation in the Cheese room. 


Mr. Livesey, in the Preston Chronicle, 
contends strongly for a plentiful supply of 
pure air where cheese is kept. He says full 
one half of the cheese, last summer, was 
very much faded and strong flavoured, and 
had to be sold at a reduced price; in many 
instances, so much ag 10 per cent. below the 
price of a good article. Although there are 
other causes which produce these effects, I 
have no doubt the chief cause was keeping 
them in close, small, confined rooms. I 
scarcely ever go into a cheese room, but I 
find both the door and window closed; and 
when these rooms are filled with cheese, the 
sir is so bad and polluted, as almost to be 
suffocating. My first effort is, generally, to 
get the window open; but in this I am often 
frustrated, for I find it either without any 
opening, or nailed up; and in many cases 
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the cheese are crammed into a small room, 
without window or any means of ventilation 
whatever. Cheese being animal matter, 
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meadow, and planted potatoes on ao 
stable manure. I harvested in the fall, «... 
bushels of excellent potatoes. The p.., 


can not have too much air. I have noticed||spring I again ploughed, and applied a ,,,. 
for some time, that those dairies that have||post of fifteen bushels of bone manure ,.; 
been kept in a large well-aired room, have||three cart-loads of loam: on this I raise , 
been quite sound; and those kept in a close,||large crop of sugar beets and ruta-hy>, 
sickly room, were either faded or very bad|/one of the former, weighing with the to. 
in the flavor. Though cheese should not be||seventeen pounds, and one of the |st,. 
kept in too high a temperature, yet they will||twenty-five pounds. The ground appears; 
bear the summer heat tolerably well, pro-|jlike a rich bed of compost, and I cari: 
vided they have a constant supply of good|/from it ten cords, which I spread upon y», 
air. There is no objection to a little artifi-|land grass. In the fall, one cord of hor 
cial heat in winter, from a stove or a fire,||manure was ploughed in, and winter ry, 
but this should always be accompanied with|and grass seed sown. In July, 1841, eip, 
a supply of pure air. The difficulty to con- bushels of rye were reaped, and soon after 
tend with is two-fold: first, the want, in}/@ good crop of grass. In August, of th, 
many farm houses, of a suitable cheese|same year, a second crop of grass was ¢y; 
room; and, secondly, the prejudices of the|jon this piece. This year, the first crop 
dairymaids. They have a long cherished hay was fifty hundred to the acre, and thy 
idea in favour of closed doors, and closed||second twenty. 

windows, and dark rooms. ‘T'o prevent flies,| I have drained four other pieces, whic) 
they sometimes say, is the reason for keep-||were so miry that oxen could not traye| 
ing the room dark and close; but this is the/over them. The peat for fuel, fully pay: 
best plan for increasing them, by producing| the expense of ditching. The annual crop 
putrid matter in the cheese. And as for) before my improvement, was not worth ; 
flies, a pennyworth of quassia chips, boiled | shilling per acre: it was buckthorn and: jow 
in a pint of water, well sweetened, and put|/bushes. This meadow has been pared with 
on plates, will kill thousands directly. As)/a topping-knife to the depth of three an¢ 
I have this week seen several lots of i! four inches, according to the depth of the 
cheese, in close confined rooms, which, if}, wild grass and roots, then cut into squares 
they are kept for any length of time, are lof fifteen inches, and inverted. Coarse stable 
sure to rot, 1am the more anxious to warn||manure has been wheeled on, potatoes drop. 
the cheese-makers in time, now that hot/|/ped and covered with the loosest sods, Lit. 
weather is approaching, to open the doors||tle labour is required in hoeing. The crops 
and windows of their cheese rooms; and, in|of potatoes have been good in quantity, and 
cases where there are no openings, either to lexcellent in quality. Till this year, when 
set their husbands or the joiners at work, a part of the meadow was flooded by the 
immediately, to make them.—American Ag-| heavy rains in June, the crop has been two 
riculturist. hundred bushels to the acre. Cabbages and 
beets have also done well. After securing 
the crop of potatoes, I have taken off the 
loose toppings and used them for compost. 
The quantity removed is not far from sixty 
GentLemEN,—I have made several expe-|jcords to the acre. The toughest and most 


From the New England Farmer. 


Reclaiming Meadow lands. 


riments in improving wet meadow and peat 
lands, which [ will, as briefly as possible, 
state to you. 

On land which admits of ploughing, I 
have planted potatoes on coarse stable ma- 
nure; after removing the crop, I have sowed 
winter rye and herds and red-top seed as 
late as November, and they have always 

rown well and given good crops. After a 
ai years the grass will degenerate, and | 
have found unleached wood ashes the best 
application to invigorate the soil. 

I have spread gravel and the accumula- 
tions under an old barn floor, on a wet mea- 
dow, and sown grass seed, and the crop has 
been very heavy. 

In 1839, I ploughed forty poles of peat 


rooty sods I have burned on the meadow, 
and spread the ashes, but the ashes so ap 
plied, have not equalled my expectations 
After removing the sods, the surface wi 
levelled with rakes, and winter rye an 
grass seed sown. This was on the sixteentt 
of November. Early in the spring, I spree 
on the meadow woollen waste, from a carpet 
factory, and on a part of it, a compost of hen 
manure and loam. The latter produced 4 
most luxuriant growth. The rye was partly 
winter-killed, but what survived was rans 
and heavy. After reaping the rye, more 
than thirty hundred to the acre, of gms 
and stubble was mowed, and another crop 
might have been made, but I preferred 
feed it off. 





No. 2. Charcoal.—Large yield of Potatoes. 53 


e present season I have treated two during these experiments, I would not re- 
~arcels in the same manner, except that I)\commend this substance to be used by itself 
have sown foul meadow with the herds grass||for the growth of plants or for striking cut- 
and red-top, and [ have not sown rye, for I//tings; and if it does produce any good chemi- 
and that ordinarily the grass will be forward/jcal effects when mixed with the soil, these 
enough to mow the summer after sowing in)|will probably depend in a great degree upon 
the fall. I had doubts of the expediency) the constitution of the soil, in the same way 
of sowing so late as November, but my suc-|ias lime and chalk are only good manures 
sess has encouraged me to repeat the expe-/|for certain lands. But it is very possible 
riment. I have a compost of loam and stable||that these effects are only mechanical, tend- 





manure, Which I intend to spread on my re-||ing to keep the ground open in the manner 
| claimed meadows. I consider them the most||\which renders ashes so very beneficial to 


 barn-yard, pig-pen, and compost heap. 
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' fects would be produced upon plants by pot- 
’ ting, or striking them, from cuttings, in char-||potatoes cut and dropped; the pieces about 
| coal; or by mixing it in various suosietionnl 

Fin the soil in which they are to be grown.||the manure, then slightly covered with a 
’ From what has been published in Liebig’s||hoe, leaving the surface smooth. The whole 
_ Organic Chemistry, and elsewhere, I had||was then covered with leaves and trash 
been led to expect some very decided re-||from the woods, three or four inches thick, 
sults; but after varying the experiments in||then some heavier litter, such as drifted 
> many different ways, nothing has happened||brush from low grounds, sedge, cornstalks 
/ which proves charcoal to be useful as a|jand weeds, thrown on to prevent the wind 
‘chemical agent in the growth of plants.||taking off the leaves. _ 

> When pounded and used by itself, it is very|} Here ended the tending, except where 
| spt to get too dry, and then runs together|\the trash was not thick enough to prevent 
/ and sets very hard. Some orchidaceous||weeds springing up, they were pulled out 


> profitable land for grass, and the toppings||stiff soils—London Horticultural Society. 





rich contribution to the! Macctiieabansagintedet 
removed, afford a | — es 


i 
The quantity of land on which I have Large yield of Potatoes. 
| made experiments, exceeds three acres. I nave delayed sending an account of my 
i Respectfully submitted last year’s potatoe crop as I promised, until 
s \ d, 


. ithe account kept by the boys who did the 

Danten P. Kina. ‘work, is lost, so that I am mt to arrive 
at the cost. The quantity of ground was 
32 square rods of old and poor land, ma- 
nured with stable manure and broke deep, 
Dvrine the past year, various experiments)|then furrowed off with a shovel plough, 
have been in progress to ascertain what ef-||about 21 inches apart, the furrows nearly 
filled with barn-yard or long manure, the 


Danvers, Mass., Nov. Ist, 1842. 





Charcoal. 





nine or ten inches apart in the furrows on 


' plants, gloxinias and Cacti were potted in it, Iby hand. The planting was done in the 


> but they did not succeed, evidently from 





latter part of the Third month last, the pro- 
causes above mentioned. When mixed with||duct was 1214 bushels, being a fraction over 
soil in the proportion of two-thirds of char-||3% bushels to the square rod, or 6074 to the 


coal to one-third of soil, and also in smaller||acre. The planting was from the stock I 


| quantities, such plants as oranges, ipom@a|j|have had for several years past, and the 


| scabra, gesneras and Cacti, grew very well||product quite as fine as I ever saw from the 


in the mixture, but not better than others| mountains. Tuomas T. Hunr. 
which were treated in the common way.|| Springfield, Guilford co., N.C., 

Cuttings of the common Caper, Ficus elas- Third mo. Ist, 1843. 

tica, Euphorbia Jacquineflord, Ipomed, and) Axy deviation from the most exact and 
pounded charcoal, and in different propor-'|vood faith that ought to prevail in contracts. 
me me os Seal hee an, immaltion comerung the, eet 
th \matter of the contract, and what the oppo- 
a sm FOR for tat isite party has an interest in knowing, is 
purpose. e caper roo eely in both)| ith.— Pothier. _ 
vays, but the others did best in the sand. ae 

“any cuttings, when planted in pine char-|| Poputar Errors.—That green or unsea- 
coal, or even when that formed a principal||soned wood is as good for making fires, as 
part of the mixture, threw off their leaves||dry or seasoned wood. 

2 & short time and rotted at the aan That hot bread, or bread less than twenty- 
From what has come under my observation| four hours old, is wholesome. 
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Cultivation of Madder, Rubia 
Tinctorum,. 


A mvucn respected friend at Everettville, Va., in- 
quires if “ Madder is cultivated in Pennsylvania, and 
to whatextent? How is it prepared when brought to 
market? Could the article be sold in Phijadelphia in 
its rough state, and what would be its probable price?” 

We are ignorant of attempts to cultivate the article 
in this State at present: it has never succeeded here 
to any considerable extent. Some six or eight years 
ago, there was a good deal said about its cultivation 
in some of the Western States—in Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee particularly; and attempts were made 
to introduce it: how weil those attempts succeeded, 
we are not advised. 

Dyers’ madder is a native of the South of Europe, 
and is largely cultivated in France, Germany and Hol- 
land, whence the United States market is principally 
supplied. It is of course brought here in a prepared 
state, the root being reduced to a coarse powder. It 
comes in casks containing several hundred weight, 
and varies in price, as other articles do, according to 
the demand, quality, and scarcity: say from ten to 
twenty, or twenty-five cents per pound. It is said to 
contain five distinct colouring substances: a red, a 
purple, an orange, a yellow, and a brown: but accord- 
ing to M. Decaisne, the yellow colouring matter only 
is procured from the fresh root; and “it is under the 
influence of atmospheric air, that this changes to red.” 
The quality, we suppose, would be more accurately as- 
certained, when reduced, than when in the root. We 
would refer our friend, and others also, who would 
have information on the subject, to page 2-0, of the 
Cabinet, vol. 1, where they will find an intelligen, 
letter. Meanwhile, we give an extract below, from a 
communication furnished by William Partridge, Esq., 
to the American Agriculturist. We will recur to the 
subject again, in our next number.—Ep. 


Tue great depression in every kind of 


agricultural produce, makes it the duty of 
patriotic citizens, to point out any new ve- 
getable products wanting in the practical 
arts. Of these there are some five or six, 
hitherto imported from foreign countries, 
that can just as well be grown by our farm- 
ers as by foreigners. ‘These are madder, 
indigo, Sicilian sumach, rhus_ coriaria, 
Italian sumach, rhus cotinus, weld reside 
lutiola, and woad. 

I undertook to bring these articles to the 
attention of our agriculturists some fifteen 
years since, but the then high price of pro- 
duce paralized the effort. 

I shall in this article treat of the cultiva- 
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ket of Cynthiana, Kentucky, that | % 
very good quality. I have tested some raky 
brought from South America, where, | = 
informed, it grows wild, and it proved s», 
rior to any European madder I ever y 
Mrs. Madison made a report to the Pjjj. 
phical Society of Philadelphia, many ven 
since, on madder raised under her direct, 
and the report was accompanied With a =». 
ple of cotton dyed an Adrianople red, th, 
has never been exceeded in colour by as, 
European dyer. ee 

D. Ambourney informs us, that the ro 
taken from the ground and washed, w)\,, 
using four pounds for one, produce all +, 
effect of the best prepared. This fie: . 
highly important to manufacturers, as , 
points out to them an easy and cheap wa 
of obtaining the article for their own oy». 
sumption, at less than half the price paid ty 
them for the foreign article. 

These facts will prove incontestably, th»: 
our soil and climate are admirably adapta: 
for the cultivation of madder. The oy; 
impediment to our success lies in the fac. 
that it requires from two to three years t: 
realize a crop, and our farmers are ever jp. 
patient for quick returns. [ shall commenes 
by describing the mode of culture, and they 
give the process of drying and grinding fx 
distant markets. 

Preparation for the crop.—It will be pe. 
cessary to plough the land deeply for madder, 
before the winter, into high ridges, in order 
that it may be exposed to the action and ip- 
fluence of the frosts and the atmosphere 
Early in the spring, these ridges should » 
well harrowed down by a heavy long-tined 
harrow, and then ploughed egain in the 
contrary direction to a good depth; ant 
after this, when the land is not perfectly 
clean from weeds, or not rendered sufficient: 
ly fine and mellow, another ploughing and 
another harrowing should be given. In the 
last operation, the ground should always & 
left in as level and even a state as posibe. 
It is then ready for the reception of the 
plants. 

Sowing and planting.—The sets or plan's 
may then be obtained either by sowing th 
seeds upon a bed of earth which is rich, and 
made perfectly fine by digging and raking 
in the spring, and then lightly covering * 
or from offsets or suckers from the old plant. 


UN of 


tion of madder. The consumption of it is In the first method, on the plants appearing, 


very large, and would require many thou- 
sands of acres to supply the home market. 
I believe the cultivation of madder has been 
successfully prosecuted on a small scale, in 
the neighbourhood of Utica, State of New 
York, for some years past. About the year 
1816, I bought some dried roots in the mar- 





they should be made perfectly clean by wee 
ing, and be set out at the distance of three 
inches in the beds by the hoe; in this way, 
by keeping the ground quite clean and we! 
stirred about the plants, they will be reac’ 
to set out in the second autumn, though * 
will be mostly better to defer the busines 
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Cultivation of Madder.—Acid in Wood, &c. 55 


“ll spring. [t requires about thirty thou-|| weeds, and that the mould be occasionally 


} and plants for setting an acre of land. The stirred about the shoots of the plants. 


ost suitable time for taking the sets, is} Whe. Parrriper. 
‘own by the plants having attained the —_—_— 


S height of ten or twelve inches from the Acid in WoodIts effects on Salt and 
; -onnd, and the suckers having thrown out|| Butter. 
} fibrous roots from their bottoms. This may | Ir has been frequently remarked by those 


be seen by drawing up a few of the plants, | who are in the habit of packing butter, that 
and usually about the latter end of May or|)1t kept best put down in stone; the next 
peginning of June. Besides, it is necessary) best, is oak or white-ash firkins; the wood 
that the sets shall have formed root-fibres at} of which had been boiled for several hours 
the bottoms, before they are removed, as|/previous to working; and the butter packed 
here that is not the case, they never suc-|/in firkins of unprepared wood, frequently 


» ceed well. [acquired a strong and disagreeable flavour, 


The land being prepared as directed, and| which seriously injured it. The reason of 
the plants provided, a sufficient number of this has not been generally understood. Mr. 
jabourers are to be employed, that the work) Moir, of Scotland, has been instituting a 
may be performed as expeditiously as possi-| series of experiments on the subject, which 
ble. In taking off the sets, much care is|appear to have thrown some light on the 
necessary not to injure them. The number! matter. He found that most kinds of wood 
of plants that can be set in a short time, contained considerable quantities of pyrolig- 
should be taken up at once. They should)|neous acid, which decomposes the salt with 
be prepared, by having a third part of their) which it comes in contact. The Linden or 
tops cut off. A sort of thin batter should) Basswood, was the only wood he found en- 
be made, by mixing good vegetable mould) tirely free, but the other kinds he experi- 
and water well together, and as madder, mented upon, were easily freed from the 
roots contain a large portion of free potash,|acid by boiling three or four hours, well 
{ would recommend an addition of half a} pressed under water. It is evident that 
pound of potash to the batter used for the) firkins made of staves, prepared in this way, 
shoots, for every five pounds of fine mould;| would be decidedly improved, and as the 
and this first dissolved in the water before; preservation of butter in a sweet and pure 
mixing with the mould. Into this batter state is an important matter to the dairy- 


» the roots and the sets should be well dipped, man, we think much would be gained by a 


before they are placed in the earth, as by) proper attention to the vessels in which it is 
this means the necessity of watering the) packed.—Saturday Courier. 

plants afterward is prevented. This work) —_———_—_—__—__—_ 

is executed by a person before the planting) Rice ror Pies.—My friend and I, pur- 


> commences. Two others are employed af- chased from the Government stores, several 


» terward in distributing the plants, so as to| tons of damaged rice, at a cheap rate, and 


be convenient for putting them into the! with this we fattened a lot of pigs; and such 
ground. | pork I never saw before nor since. The fat, 

These sets, after the land has been formed) Instead of being loose and porous, as it fre- 
into beds, five feet in breadth, with two feet! quently is, was as solid as the lean, and the 
between each for intervals, are put in by| flavour of the meat was altogether superior, 


means of a line and a dibble, beginning at a||The way in which the rice was prepared 


| distance of six inches from the outside, and| Was this. My copper held 40 gallons. In 


setting a row of plants at a distance of five,| the afternoon this was filled, or nearly so, 
six, orf more inches from each other ; then | with water; as soon as the water boiled, the 
removing the line two feet farther on them,| fire was raked out, and two pails full of rice 
and putting in another row, and so on, til]| shot in; the whole was then closely covered 
the bed is finished. In this way each bed down, and left till thé morning. On the fol- 
contains three rows of plants, at two feet! lowing day the copper was emptied of its 
distance each. contents, which consisted of a thick jelly, 
After cultivation.—As some of the plants) which could only be taken out with a shovel. 
are liable to die soon after the work has) With this the pigs were fed, and the effect 
been performed, it is necessary, in the course) was what I have stated above.—London 
of two or three weeks, to look over the! Farmer’s Magazine. 
ground, and put fresh vigorous plants in the || —_—_____—_——- 
places where the others have been de-|) Ir is not sufficient that we avoid what is 
stroyed. ‘wrong—we should also practice what is 
It is of the greatest consequence to the! right. The former is a negative virtue, the 
growth, that it be kept perfectly clean from! latter positive. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Seedling Fruit Trees. 


Your correspondent Poma, in the last 
number of the Cabinet, has introduced a 
subject of very great moment to every lover 
of good fruit. It is well known that some 
of the best varieties of fruit that are to be 
obtained at our nurseries—the apple in par- 
ticular,—have, in common language, seen 
their best days: some indeed, have quite 
run out, while others are decidedly on the 
decline. That this inconvenience should, if 
possible, be remedied, we are all ready to 
acknowledge; and I have not seen any 
plausible mode suggested, but that of Poma: 
namely, to seek new varieties from seed- 
lings. We are all interested in persuading 
the nurseryman,—the horticulturist, and the 
farmer, to turn their attention to the subject, 
that so, by their care and good judgment, 





Seedling Fruit Trees.—Broom Corn. 
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mawkish, some aromatic; some yellow 
green, some red, aud some streaked ,. 
ithe apples will, however, be much more... 
fect than those from the seeds of a ... 
which produce trees all of the same |... 
and all bearing sour and diminutive fry); _ 

“The larger and thicker the leayes 
seedling, and the more expanded its bos 
soms, the more it is likely to produce a o, 
variety of fruit. Short-leaved trees sh,,., 
never be selected; for these approach nea». 
to the original standard; whereas the opt, 
qualities indicate the influence of cultiyss;,, 

“Seeds should be chosen from the ma 
highly cultivated varieties, as they give », 
most vigorous produce.” = 

The above extract contains valuable hin 
as well as a statement of interesting fier 
It requires no more labour to plant and » 
nurse a good fruit-tree, than an indifferoy: 
one: and I was pleased to see the artic 
directing attention to the subject. If oo, 


we may continue to have a succession of|/fine apples owe their origin to the crab, ap 


fine fruit—especially of the apple, the peach, 
the plum, and the pear. 

Maund is high authority among the living 
horticulturists of Great Britain; and I find 


the rich magnum bonum and gage, ow» 
theirs to the common wild plum, there 
certainly great encouragement to perseyer 
in cultivation, and to endeavour to keep y» 





some remarks of his very appropriate to our|| from seedlings, a supply of the luxuri« 


subject, in the first part of the Auctarium of 
the Botanic Garden. “The decay of the 
best varieties of fruit-bearing trees,” says he, 
“which have been distributed through the 
country by grafts, is a circumstance of great 
importance. ‘There is no mode of preserving 
them; and no resource, except that of rais- 
ing new varieties from seeds. Where a 
species has been ameliorated by culture, the 
seeds it affords, other circumstances being 
similar, produce more vigorous and perfect 
plants; and in this way the great improve- 
ments in the production of our fields and 
gardens, seem to have been occasioned. 
“Wheat, in its indigenous state, as a na- 
tural production of the soil, appears to have 
been a very small grass; and the case is 
still more remarkable with the apple and 
plum. The crab seems to have been the 
parent of all our apples. And two fruits 
can scarcely be conceived more different, 
in size, colour, and appearance, than the 
wild plum and the rich magnum bonum. 
“The seeds of plants exalted by cultiva- 
tion, always furnish large and improved va- 
rieties; but the flavour, and even the colour 
of the fruit, seem to be a matter of accident. 
‘Thus a hundred seeds of the golden pippin, 
will all produce fine large-leaved apple-trees, 
bearing fruit of a considerable size; but the 
tastes and colours of the apples from each 
will be different, and none will be the same 
in kind as those of the pippin itself. Some 
will be sweet, some sour, some bitter, some 






which our American orchards are capable 
of supplying us with. It is said the a. 
mond even, with its rough and unyielding 
shell, is the orginal of the peach; nature 
having been persuaded, by long cultivation, 
to clothe the husk of the former, with the 
beautiful, and soft, and delicious pulp of the 
latter. A. R. 


Broom Corn is much cultivated, and with 
success, in some towns on the Connectics 
river, in Massachusetts. The amount pro 
duced on one acre, varies from eight hu» 
dred to one thousand pounds, besides sixty ot 
seventy bushels of seed. The brush 1s sad 
to be worth four or five cents per pound; 
1837, it was worth twelve and a half cents 
per pound. The seed on an acre, at thirty- 
three cents a bushel, is said to be equal tos 
crop of oats. In Northampton and its ¥ 
cinity, not less than one thousand three hur 
dred acres are thus cultivated, worth, for te 
brush and seed, $100,000. The seed us» 
ally weighs forty pounds per bushel. Th 
manufacture of brooms in a small tows, 
Hadley, in Massachusetts, is estimated « 
$160,000; eighty thousand brooms wer 
manufactured by one man ina year. To! 
limited extent, this culture of the brow 
corn and its manufacture, might be yet more 
extensively engaged in with advantage. /* 
process of cultivation is similar to that # 
maize or Indian corn.—Berkshire Farme-. 


No. 2. 


improvement of the soil by Irrigation. 


We take pleasure in transferring the following arti- 
eo» to our pages. We find it in the third part of John- 
of s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geolo 
= which a friend has placed in our hands. It treats 
ariel, but understandingly, of a subject to which 
ee save several times latterly called the attention of 
gr eaders; and which, we apprehend, is not suffi- 
cent ¥ attended to. Many situations through the 
: caantt’, admit of this mode of enriching the soil, 
which are yet not appreciated, and their advantages 
| are suffered to remain unused. Irrigation is one of 
che cheapest and most efficient modes of keeping up 
sod enriching pasture lands. It is also, where it can 
be practised, the neatest, and as our lecturer observes: 
: the most “ refined” of all modes of manuring.—Ed. 


’ IgaiGaTion, as it is practised in our cli- 
' mate, is only a more refined method of ma- 
> puring the soil. In warm climates, where 
© the parched plant would wither and die un- 
> less a constant supply of water were artifi- 
© cially afforded to it, irrigation may act bene- 
" ficially by merely yielding this supply to the 
| growing crops; but in our latitudes only a 
small part of its beneficial effects can be as- 
> cribed to this cause. It is to pasture and 
- meadow lands almost solely, that irrigation 
~ is applied by British farmers, and the good 
effect it produces is to be explained by a 
_ reference to various natural causes. 
_ 1°. If the water be more or less muddy, 
bearing with it solid matter which deposits 
> itself in still places, the good effects which 
| follow its diffusion over the soil, may be as- 
= cribed to the layer of visible manure which 
_ it leaves everywhere behind it. Thus the 
- Nile and the Ganges fertilize the lands over 
» which their annual floods extend, and partly 
> inthis way do some of our smaller streams 
) ‘mprove the fields over which they. either 
> vaturally flow or are artificially led. 
| 2. Or if the water hold in solution; as 
> the liquid manures of the farm-yard do, sub- 
| stances on which plants are known to feed, 
then to diffuse them over the surface is a 
“mple act of liquid manuring, ftom which 
; ‘te usual benefits follow. Such is the irri- 
| cation which is practised in the neighbour- 
| hood of our large towns, where the contents 
ot the common sewers are discharged into 
‘he waters which subsequently spread them- 
“ives over the fields. In so far also as any 
“reams can be supposed io hold in solution 
‘ie Washings of towns or of higher lands— 
‘nd there are few which are not more or 
|S Unpregnated in this manner—so far may 
‘eit beneficial action, when employed for 
“urposes of irrigation, be ascribed to the 
same cause, 
aed 4 ae waters which have run 
way from their source, are oc- 
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icasionally found to be valuable irrigators. 
In such cases also, the good effect may be 


‘due in whole or in part, to substances held 
‘in solution by the water. Thus, in lime- 
‘Stone districts, and especially those of the 
‘mountain limestone formation—in which 
‘copious springs are not unfrequently met 
\with—the water is generally impregnated 
‘with much carbonate of lime, which it 
‘slowly deposits as it flows away from its 
‘source. To irrigate with such water is, in 
|a refined sense, to lime the land, and at the 
‘same time to place within the reach of the 
‘growing plants, an abundant supply of this 
‘substance, in a form in which it can readily 
‘enter into their roots. 

In other districts, again, the springs con- 
|tain gypsum and common salt, and sulphate 
'of soda and sulphate of magnesia, and thus 
‘are capable of imparting to plants many of 
‘those inorganic forms of matter, without 
which, as we have seen, they cannot exhibit 
a healthy growth. 

4°. Again, it is observed that the good 
effects of irrigation are produced only by 
running water—coarse grasses and marsh 
olante springing up when the water is al- 
lowed to stagnate. This is explained in 
part by the fact, that a given quantity of 
water wil] soon be deprived of that portion 
of matter held in solution, of which the 
plants can readily avail themselves, and 
that when this is the case it can no longer 
contribute to their growth in an equal de- 
gree, 

But there is another virtue in running 
water, which makes it more wholesome to 
the living plant. It comes upon the field 


| charged with gaseous matter, with oxygen 


and nitrogen, and carbonic acid, in propor- 
tions very different from those in which 
these gases are mixed together in the air. 
To the root, and to the leaf also, it car- 
ries these gaseous substances. The oxy- 
gen is worked up in aiding the decompo- 
sition of decaying vegetable matter. The 
carbonic acid is absorbed by and feeds the 
plant. Let the same water remain on the 
same spot, and its supply of these gaseous 
substances is soon exhausted. In its state 
of rest it re-absorbs new portions from the 
air with comparative slowness. But let it 
flow along the surface of the field, exposing 
every moment new particles to the moving 
air, and it takes in the carbonic acid espe- 
cially with much rapidity—and as it takes 
it from the air, almost as readily again gives 
it up to the leaf or root with which it first 
comes into contact. This is no doubt one 
of the more important of the several pur- 
poses which we can understand running 
water to serve when used for irrigation. 
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58 Large Wheat Crops.—The Beautiful. Vor. VI N 
Spun nnet ag ENE ENTEESER RTT SSS 0—0$0—0>09(_— a eeeem>yy. a 
But further, if water be allowed to stag-| wheat about the 15th of September ,,.. 1 
nate over the finer grasses, they soon find | ploughed but once a year, and harrow... 
themselves in circumstances in which it is||both ways, changing my seed eyer, ~ 1 
not consistent with their nature to exhibit a||It was not disturbed by any insect Aas 
healthy growth. They droop, therefore, and| that time. Some of my neighbours ... e1 
et die, and are succeeded by new races, to} plained of the fly and rust affecting thes of 
a which the wet land is more congenial. _| crops, but mine was not affected with pig... su 
1: 5°. It is known also, that even running/|[ attribute the small crop of the fifth ».. su 
i: water, if kept flowing without intermission, ||to my having seeded one half of the Jot’y». ' 
iii for too long a period, will injure the pasture.|| white wheat—the produce of that half ». a 
: This is because a long immersion in water,|| only 100 bushels. 5 ’ 
-: induces a decay of vegetable matter in the Respectfully your friend, at 
rt soil which is unfavourable to the growth of ADAM Wuaayy i 
t. the grasses—producing chemical compounds, al 
oe} which are not naturally formed in those situ- From the Boston Daily Bulletin of 
eee ations in which the grasses delight to grow, ig 
ces and which are unwholesome to them. Al- The Beautiful. 0 
oe: though, therefore, the water continues to|) «‘Tyere is but a very minute portion of the cra, en ® 
ia ; supply those various kinds of food by which that we can turn into clothes and food, and gratis fi 
1a the grasses are benefited, yet it becomes|| tions for the body ; but the whole creation may ~~ \ 
i necessary to withdraw it for a time, in order || to minister to the sense of beauty.”—Channing oy Sd 
; that other injurious consequences may be ; D3 
avoided. The beautiful! the beautiful! y 
a diate ae Where do we find it not? Ss 
Wheat Crops in Succession. It is an all-pervading grace, Ft 
We take the following account of five extraordinary And gute every apet. f 
crops of wheat in succession, from the Southern Culti It sparkles on the ocean wave 4 I 
vator, published at Augusta, Ga.—Ep. It glitters in the dew, : fs \ 
Elkton, Md., Jan. 6th, 1843. We see it in the glorious sky, 7 
Dear Str,—I observe in your paper of the eee aee Bi 
2lst ult., a request that [ should give you On mountain top, in valley deep, € 
some information respecting five successive We find its presence there ; - 
crops of wheat grown on a ten acre lot, The beautiful! the beautiful! e 
which formerly belonged to me at this place. It liveth everywhere, ) 
The lot was clear of timber as long as I had 
any knowledge, except two or three black Te qiatien of the newntide Gay, 


The still and solemn night, 
The changing seasons, all can bring 
Their tribute of delight. 


walnut trees. The soil is a light sandy loam 
mould; it had been in clover and timothy 
for some years, then put in corn, and it 


produced 850 bushels of good sound corn, There’s beauty in the child’s first smile, 
then ploughed the next spring, and 20 bush- And in that look of faith— 

els of barley sowed, produced 350 bushels. The Christian's last on earth, before 
That fall manured over with stable manure, His eye is closed in death; 
ploughed once, and 20 bushels of good red 

chaff wheat sowed and harrowed each way. enan rer eng ae ae 

The produce was 422 bushels of wheat, ere e enannene eee 


The beautiful! the beautiful ! 


weighing 61 lbs. to the bushel; the second Shi cminaieinnindinin 


year manured over with stable manure and 


loughed once as before, limed and harrowed "Twas in the glance that God threw o'er 
in, produce 400 bushels. Third year being The young created earth,— 
a very dry season, ploughed a few furrows When he proclaim’d it “very good,” 
round the lot and set fire to the stubble and The beautiful had birth. 
turned it into the earth; then gave it a light . 
coat of stable manure ploughed once, limed Then who shall say this world is dull, 
and harrowed as before; produce 350) bush- And all to sadness given, 


While yet there glows on every side 


els. Fourth year covered over with stable Stn annie linn ‘en Grech haeae® 


manure, ploughed once and harrowed as be- 


fore, produce 400 bushels. Fifth year co- If co much loveliness is seut 
vered over lightly with stable manure, To grace our earthly home, 
ploughed once, limed and harrowed in as How beautiful! how beautiful! 


before, produce 300 bushels. I sowed my | Will be the world to come! 





ne Rook, Corvus frugilegus, Linn. 


» the Editors of the Annals of Natural History. 


T 
GextLEMEN,—Though birds were my 
aly favourites, [ have never made much 

| ngress in ornithology. I have little lei- 


«ire for such pursuits, and I sball merely 
—boin a brief sketch of a pet Rook, with 
| have the pleasure of being ac- 


; sub) ny 
S which 
quainted. 

; ’ | visited him a few days ago at Ardrossan, 
>.) was glad to find, that though a dozen 
| inters have passed over his head, he has 
© .\\ the vivacity of early life. He is a crow 
| .¢ aristocratic extraction; at all events he 
© .. of high descent, having been reared on 
Fone of the highest trees at Shieldhall, 
where his ancestors, it is believed, had their 
‘ f{yourite residence for many generations. 
When he was well fledged he was brought 
' gown to the abodes of men, by one of the 
) aspiring youths of Shieldhall, George Os- 
_ wald, Esq., now in India, as a present to his 
aunt, Miss Oswald, and by her the pet crow, 
prized for his own good qualities, and loved 
" for the donor’s sake, was brought down to 
" her sweet villa, at Ardrossan. Her villa 
' was contiguous to that of Miss Hamilton, of 
| Holmhead, and as our rook had then the 
| tree use of his wings, and was of a social 
" disposition, he paid frequent visits to his 
| neighbours, and soon formed acquaintance 
' with the occupants of Miss Hamilton’s poul- 
> try-yard, consisting of a cock and two hens. 
' The intimacy increased; the visits became 
' longer and longer, till at last the crow be- 
» came domiciled along with them; and when 
| Miss Oswald left Ardrossan, being unwilling 
to break asunder the ties of affectionate 
> 'nendship, she left the crow in its adopted 
) dwelling place. The longer they were ac- 
| quainted the stronger did the friendship be- 
;come, though it was evidently most ardent 
/on the part of the crow. He was exceed- 
» ngly attentive to his chosen friends, the 
» hens, and would often arrange their feathers 
«ni dress them to his own taste, so that his 
| Heious services were sometimes rejected, 
-tstroublesome. The cock was still a greater 
favourite, and he roosted every night beside 
uum, nestling under his wing. 

Atter this platonic friendship had subsisted 
t several years, one of the hens became 
‘ick and died. During her illness he was 
uiremitting in his attentions, waiting on her 
“ost affectionately; but he could not ward 
oo the stroke of death. A still greater ca- 
amity awaited him, for the favourite cock 
“so died. He was unceasing in his atten- 
“on to him during his trouble, and when he 
died, he was so disconsolate that he would 
not taste food for several days. 


, 


At last old age, which indeed had carried 
off the others, crept on the remaining hen. 
When she became feeble and helpless, he 
scarcely ever lett her for a moment, striving 
to cheer her by innumerable little acts of 
kindness. There were two steps up from 
the poultry-yard to the house in which they 
roosted, and when she became too weak to 
mount the steps, as he could not himself litt 
her up, he always came to the kitchen win- 
dow, and kept up an incessant clamour till 
some of the servants came out and lifted 
her up. 

For two days before her death, she could 
not leave the roosting-house, and he re- 
mained along with her, bringing her food, 
laying it down before her, and coaxing her 
to eat it. 

Notwithstanding his unwearied assiduity 
and affectionate attentions, the poor hen 
died, and it was thought that he would not 
long have survived her. He was quite dis- 
consolate. Life had lost its charm. He 
scarcely tasted food, and became altogether 
changed; so that from being lively and 
cheerful, and active, he drooped, and be- 
came timid and spiritless. 

Some young poultry were purchased, in 
the hope that they might cheer him, but he 
seemed quite afraid of them and avoided 
their company. 

After months had passed away he gradu- 
ally recovered his spirits, and he is now as 
brisk and lively a bird as you can look upon. 
He is no longer afraid of the inmates of the 
poultry-yard; but though he associates with 
them, they have not succeeded in gaining 
his affections. He knows all the inmates 
of the house, and takes with pleasure, a bit 
of bread or of cold meat, from their hands. 
Unfortunately he is so much of an epicure, 
as to be particularly fond of a new-laid egg, 
and when the exulting cackle of a hen pro- 
claims that she has deposited a treasure, 
there is generaily a race between the ser- 
vant and the rook, each being eager to seize 
the prize. 

For a long time he was allowed the free 
use of his wings, but complaints were lodged 
against him by the proprietors of the neigh- 
bouring villas, that he was in the habit of 
perching on the roofs of their houses, and of 
picking the lime from the skews, casting it 
up into the air. This frolic was an overt 
act of mischief; but his accusers did not 
take into account that it was conjoined with 
another act of utility, for it was only the 
loosened pieces of lime that he removed, 
and chiefly, we doubt not, that he might get 
at the vermin concealed underneath. As no 
person would become bound for his more 
sober demeanour when he got into his alti- 
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: Tear eee om "7 Nien 
tudes, the poor fellow was condemned to|lexists in relation to ox and horse |}... 
have one of his wings clipped, that as a de-|jand always must exist, as long as it 
graded biped, he might, like his accusers, |tinues to be argued under all the ules a Ta 
walk on the face of the earth. It is vexing||circumstances in which their respective y. aun 
to see him, when he attempts to fly with the || vocates use and view them. It were ty »» uree 
remaining wing, falling down to the ground||thinking, about as wise to contend, unde _ 
after being provokingly twirled round. the same vague premises, which were »,, ws 
The only way in which he can now taste||better conveyance, a wheeled carriage ,, , on 
some of the departed joys of exalted station,||sleigh; a wheel-barrow ora wagon. _ Oa 
is by mounting an old apple-tree in the gar-|| But to return—I anticipate from this jp. - 
den, the lowest branches being within his)\vestigation, to be made under “a fy]] gy; rally 
reach, and when he has reached the highest,||free discussion,” the establishment of certa,, 
he shows how delighted he is, by proud caw-|/generally allowed data, and fixed principjcx F 
ings and cacklings. by which animals of the respective bree dest 
He is a very cleanly bird, as his glossy||are to be judged and estimated; and \ abst 
plumage shows. When a pail of water is|\which, the young breeder, if he be ¢ Cod 
placed within his reach, he immediately||\minded, may govern himself, feeling som. ing. 
enters it and splashes it about with great’ |assurance that his stock will be judged oq ver 
delight. He is still more delighted when|\the same principles which have regulate hat 
there is a fall of snow, for he rolls in it,|\their breeding. As things now are; to the und 
flaps and flutters amongst it, taking it up in)|question of, “ What are you going to take law 
his bill and throwing it about with the great-||the fair?” I am frequently answered, «| cou 
est glee and merriment. ‘really can’t say; if I knew who were th his 
Long live this kind-héarted rook! and as| judges, I should know what to do:” meaning tha 
we have reason and revelation to guide, may||no distrust of the integrity of the gentle. per 
we remember that we are bound to surpass|imen who may be chosen as a committee; um 
him in his amiable qualities. but knowing, as there are no fixed or gene. es 
1 am, dear Sirs, yours, &c., ‘rally admitted rules on the subject, they wh 
Davin Lanpesorovex. || will, of course, measurably be governed by oot 
Manse, of Steverston, Ayrshire, ‘their own individual tastes and favourte 


Feb. 13th, 1843. ‘points; one may consider quality as al! in 


all—another may give the same importance 
to weight; a third, to style; a fourth, t 
size, &c. 


TT 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Cattle Breeding. 


Mr. Eprror,— Breeding improved stock is of recent date 
| rounp in the last number of your valu-||with us, and information is much wanted « 
able Cabinet of farming treasures, its usual||the subject by our young men, and indee! 
rich collection of agricultural subjects; but|by all of us: and as the very nature of our 
of all these, nothing interested me so much|| pursuit prevents that frequent personal \»- 
as the Circular in the number preceding the||terchange and. comparing of opinion, so ne 
last, from the committee of the New York)|cessary to rapid dissemination of knowledge 
State Agricultural Society, calling together||in any particular branch, we shall hope 
a Convention of breeders, not of its own) see in your valuable periodical, a full report 
particular State, but from all parts of the||not only of the results to which the conver 
Union. This is as it should be; and it is||tion arrives, but if possible, of the mate 
hoped that the call will be fully responded||rials from which its conclusions have bees 
to, by an able representation from the seve-||drawn. Yours, with respect, 
ral States. The circular is a short, simple,| A Breepen. 
but able paper, summing up, in a few words, | Aug. 22nd, 1843. 
all that need be said on the subject. And| 
no one, I think, will read it without feeling|| Iv is said that rents for land in the vien"’y 
the importance of the objects it has in view, of Edinburgh, range from £7 to £19 p 
and the judicious precaution which has been acre, also round about Dublin. In the | 
taken to guard against that most unprofitable/|thians, farm rents range from £4 to 5A per 
discussion on the relative value of different||acre. “Farm 340 acres; old lease 0 I 
breeds; this question, when it has been|lyears, lately expired; old rent, £1,700) « 
argued, is treated as though the objects to|| £5 per acre. The farmer took off LIS Me 
be obtained, were always identical; as|to £20,000, and has bought a handsom 
though circumstances in relation to stock,|estate in this neighbourhood, which he . 
were always the same; as though there||improving; this farm is re-let, on a De® 
were but one soil, one climate, one market!)\lease for 19 years, at a rent of £2,000, « 
A controversy of the same character also||.£6 per acre.”—Boston Cultivator. 











No. 2 The Common Toad. 61 
The Common Toad. \not living, and, indeed, will only take it at 
the moment when it is in motion: such at 
least, is the result of my own observations 
upon the habits of this animal, which have 
true lover of nature, eee ne been neither few nor brief. The toad, when 
pinted us of See meee ae a Sa ‘about to feed, remains motionless, with its 
av have occasionally ae ieee aaa eyes turned directly forwards upon the ob- 
_«. from Bell's very entertaining History of Brit- |) . - oo ; : 
abe | arma a ject, and the head a little inclined towards 
» Reptiles, and are glad to have it in our power to|/< a i * neon , 1th 
nour columns an article, so well calculated to jit, and in this attitude it remains until the 
“ the unreasonable prejudice that is too gene- janenes moves , when, by a stroke like light- 
‘ning, the tongue is thrown forward upon the 
victim, which is instantly drawn into the 
mouth. So rapid is this movement, that it 
requires some little practice as well as close 
observation, to distinguish the different mo- 
tions of the tongue. This organ is con- 
structed as in the frog, being folded back 
‘upon itself; and the under surface of the tip 
being embued with a viscid mucous secre- 
tion, the insect is secured by its adhesive 
quality. When the prey is taken, it is 
slightly pressed by the margins of the jaw; 
but as this seldom kills it, unless it be a soft 
tender larva, it is generally swallowed alive; 
and I have often seen the muscles of the 
toad’s sides twitch in a very curious manner, 
from the tickling movements of a hard co- 
leopterous insect in the stomach. It will 
also take earth worms of considerable size, 
and it is a very curious sight to watch the 
manner in which the powerful] and writhing 
worm is secured. If the toad happen to 
take it by the middle, the extremities of the 
worm are twined with great force and ac- 
tivity around the muzzle in every direction, 
in its attempts to escape; but the toad pushes 
one portion after another into its mouth, by 
means of the fore feet, until it all disappears, 
when it is swallowed whole. 

Like the other amphibia, and the reptilia 
generally, the toad sheds its skin at certain 
jintervale, the old cuticle coming off, and 
‘leaving a new one, which had been formed 
‘underneath in its stead. There are some 
very remarkable circumstances connected 
with this process, which I detailed many 
years ago to the Zoological Club of the Lin- 
nean Society, and of which the following is 
the substance. Having often fonnd, amongst 
several toads which I was then keeping for 
the purpose of observing their habits, some 
of brighter colours than usual, and with the 
surface moist and very smooth, | had sup- 
posed that this appearance might have de- 
pended upon the state of the animal’s health, 
or the influence of some peculiarity in one 
or other of its functions: on watching care- 
fully, however, I one day observed a large 
one, the skin of which was particularly ary 
and dull in its colours, with a bright strea 
down the mesial line of the back; and on 
examining further, I discovered a corres- 





ge simplicity and earnestness of the following de- 
_¢ion, and the kindly feeling, so indicative of the 










































: do awa 
rally felt against the Toad.—Eb. 


Few animals have ever suffered more un- 
deserved persecution, as the victims of an 
,»surd and ignorant prejudice, than the toad. 
Coademned by common consent as a disgust- 
‘ing, odious, and venomous reptile, the pro- 
' verbial emblem of all that is malicious and 
hateful in the human character, it is placed 
under universal ban, and treated as an out- 
law, both by man and boy throughout the 
country. Should I be able, by the following 
‘history of its habits and manners, to show 
that it is, on the contrary, highly useful, 
perfectly harmless, inoffensive, and even 
“timid, and susceptible of no inconsiderable 
degree of discriminating attachment to those 
‘who treat it with kindness, it is hoped that 
"some few individuals may be thus rescued 
"from those barbarous acts of cruelty to which 
ithe species is almost everywhere subjected. 

The true lover of nature, who, in the 
simplicity and singleness of heart whiclr 
salways belong to that character, seeks even 
vin the less attractive of her works, for 
‘those proofs of wisdom and _beneficence, 
‘by which they are all characterized, will 
rather find in their peculiarities, fresh indi- 
cations of the same discriminating wisdom, 
end the same never-failing, though often, 
‘to the superficial observer, mysterious and 
veled beneficence. 

The toad belongs to a family, the slug- 
gush habits of which are remarkably dis- 
tnct from those of the lithe and active 
anmals of which the frog is the type. Ter- 
restrial in its general abode, it requires not 
the powerful paddles of the latter to propel 
it rapidly through the water, and its safety 
consists rather in concealment than in the 
power of escaping from its enemies. It 
bears, in fact, the same relation to the frog 
‘at the terrestial salamander does to the 
‘aternewt, Like the rest of the amphibia, 
i becomes torpid during the winter, and 
*sooses, for its retreat, some retired and 
“eitered hole, a hollow tree, or a space 
amongst large stones, or some such place, 
and there remains until the return of spring 
wis it again into a state of life and activity. 

* tod consists of insects and worms, o 

most every kind. It refuses food which is 
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62 The Common Toad. Vor. Vin 9 
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ponding line along the belly. This proved) of great depth, and that it had died j, a 
to arise from an entire slit in the old cuticle, ate ly atter being exposed to the air % a. 
which exposed to view the new and brighter this case, like most, if not all, others of of a r* 
skin underneath. Finding, therefore, ‘what same kind, i is liable to the objection t), % 
was about to happen, | watched the whole toad most probably fell into the Sellen w , 7 es 
detail of this curious process. I soon ob- the men were at work, and was taken ».. - “ 
served that the two halves of the skin, thus them in ignorance of the mode in wh s : ; eI 
complete! y divided, continued to recede fur- had come there. Numerous experin, od , or 
ther and further from the centre, and become |have been made in order to try whe ther : suille 
folded and rugose; and after a short space, toads would die on being artific ially @ +i 
by means of the continued twitching of the ded in masses of clay, of plaster of Par . =. 
animal's body, it was brought down in folds wooden boxes surrounded by plaster, ang ., hich 
on the sides. ‘The hinder leg, first on one other similar circumstances; but hither: ole 
side and then on the other, was brought for- have failed, although in some of them ». Mia: ¢) 
ward under the arm, which was pressed animals have certainly lived for a mye ae 
down upon it, and on the hinder limb being, longer period than could have been exec. MMM. & 
withdrawn, its cuticle was left inverted un- ed, prolonged sometimes to many months de 


der the arm; and that of the anterior ex-|\or even to between one and two years, Unc ME The 
tremity was now loosened, and at length ‘the whole, it appears to me, that whilst th 


drawn off by the assistance of the mouth. many concurrent assertions of credible per. NE 
The whole cuticle was thus detached, and|/sons, who declare themselves to have bee, MMos. 
was now pushed by the two hands into the witnesses of the emancipation of imprisons Hi its 
mouth in a little ball, and swallowed at a toads, forbids us hastily to refuse our assent, HEME wes 
single gulp. I afterwards had repeated op-| or at least to deny the possibility of such , ne 
portunities of watching this curious process, circumstance, it must be confessed that we are 
which did not materially vary in any in-| still want better and more cautious eviden befor 
stance. '\to authorize our implicit belief in en = BB. 

The reproduction of the toad is in all es-)serted facts. The truth probably is, thats MiB oo. 
sential points similar to that of the frog.| toad may have lain hid in the hollow of Tt 
The ova are in a similar manner impreg-| tree, during perhaps a whole autumn ani MBG: ¢ 
nated during their passage, and their immer-jwinter, and found itself, on the return of Biot» 
sion in water is equally necessary for the spring, so far enclosed within its a. "0: 
development of the embryo. But instead of|place, as to be unable to escape. As ths HBT) 
being expelled in a mass, they are arranged animal requires but little respiration, an or or 
in a double series, placed alternately, and) consequently but little food to support | a li 
perfectly regular. ‘The jelly-like mass in} especially when in a state of entire ine wf 
which the embryos are enveloped, forms a tivity, the smallest opening would be eufi rent 
continuous line about the eighth or sixth of) cient to admit the requisite passage of arr, Bo 
an inch in thickness, and extending to the and even the occasional ingress of a sma! Hi uv: 
length of three or four feet. The ova are) insect; and afterwards, when the tree was foot 
deposited in the spring, about a fortnight) cut up, the toad may have been found en- Bi¥ yr: 
later than those of the frog, and it is not) closed, and the opening may have escape: oon 
until the approach of autumn, that the young detection. To believe that a toad enclose: Bijure 


ones, having cast off their tadpole form, come}|within a mass of clay, or other similar sv> 
to seek their food on the land. The tadpole|stance, shall exist wholly without air o Hie 


is smaller and blacker in all the stages of its||food, for hundreds of years, and at lengt) Bij mr 
growth than that of the frog; but there are be liberated alive, and capable of crawling, wit 
no other peculiarities which are at all popu-) on the breaking up of the matrix, now b- Hii br 
larly interesting. ‘come a solid rock, is certainly a deman d ve, 

The stories of toads having been found in|\upon our credulity which few would & pat 


the very substance of the wood of a tree, ready to answer. 

and in the midst of a solid and hard rock,|| That toads may be rendered very tam 
are too numerous, and too generally asserted and be made to distinguish those ho feed 
and believed, to be passed over here, although||and are kind to them, there are abunda 

I have to regret that, after many and urgent||facts to testify. 1 have possessed a very | 
inquiries, and the examination of several as-| large one, which would sit on one of my 
serted cases of that kind, I am unable to|/hands, and eat from the other; and the story 
throw any light upon this doubtful and mys-|jof Mr. Arscott’s toad, in Devonshire, related | 
terious question. Some years since I had ajjin Pennant’s British Zoology, is too 
toad sent me by a person of the highest||known to need repetition. a 
credit, with the assurance that it had been|| The opinions formerly entertained 0 = 
taken alive out of a mass of indurated eclay,||properties of the toad, were pre-eminent) 
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| [t was highly poisonous, and this 
gece. . 


of New Jersey, near Bordentown, and learned 
nly from its bite; its breath, and even|/from his farmer, that from nearly five and a 
; ignce were fraught with mischief or| half acres sown last autumn, the product 
"> The water which it expels from the||was about one hundred and thirty bushels, 
" evoircommunicating with the cloaca, was||weighing about sixty-three lbs. per bushel. 
veed to be the urine, as it is generally,|| He further stated, that whilst an adjoining 
eed, up to the present time, and was be-|i field of grain had been completely destroyed 
i to be highly poisonous. It is almost||by the winter and depredation of the fly, 
_aoeary to add, that this water is pure |! this perfected itself unscathed. 
smpid, and wholly without any delete-|| This grain differs materially from the so 
oe qualities. The only circumstance |!called Mediterranean, being lighter coloured, 
eh can be said at all to favour the bad||larger, and more symmetrical in its form, 
seacter which attaches to this animal is, and decidedly possessing more farinaceous, 
set there are situated upon the back and/|/and less glutinous matter. 
jeg gumerous secreting follicular glands,|| This wheat is non-bearded—strong straw, 
4» secreted matter from which is somewhat)|}and evidently adapted to first rate land, al- 
-dand of an acrid quality. though the land of the Commodore, may 
The usual pace of the toad is neither|| fairly be estimated as either second or third 
‘ing nor running, it is rather a kind of|| rate. 
- and on being alarmed, or threatened|| With this brief and hasty exposition, I 
danger, it stops, swells its body, and,|| would take the liberty of referring such of 
» ts being handled, a portion of the cuta-|| your readers who may be disposed to expe- 
«gs secretion, which I have just men-|/riment on a few bushels of this wheat,— 
soned, exudes from the follicles, and a dis-||havirig procured six myself—to call at the 
ce of the limpid water, which has been|| Seed Store of S. M. Powell, No. 23, Market 
eore alluded to, immediately takes place. || street, Philadelphia, where if they apply in 
's quickest movement is an imperfect||time, they may be accommodated, as the 
en. quantity on hand is rather limited. 
The general form of the toad is certainly| TRITICUM. 
Sr tom prepossessing. ‘T'he body is puffed 
‘and swollen; the head large, flat on the 
: the muzzle rounded, and very obtuse.|| Map rrcn.—This is the name given in 
ere are no teeth either in the jaw bones,||the Western States, where it most prevails, 
‘onthe palate. There is above the eyes/|to a disease of cattle, commencing with ap- 
Jight protuberance, studded with pores;) parently spasmodic motions or jerkings of 
wi the parctids are large, thick, promi-||the head, and itching around the nose and 
wot, and porous, secreting an acrid fluid.||base of the horns. They will lick their 
y covered with warts, which are larger | sides and back, rub their heads, and the jerk 
re, and more numerous beneath. Fore||or hiccup, inflates them with wind almost to 
etwith four toes, not at all palmated; hind|| bursting. This sympton is not, however, 
: of moderate length; the toes five in||always present. As the itching increases, 
vr,and slightly palmated. The colours||the animal rubs more furiously, froths at the 
able to some variation, but are always||mouth, and finally, from 12 to 24 hours, 
\ lighter and brighter immediately after||dies raving mad. Mr. Simms, of Indiana, 
removal of the old cuticle; the upper||after losing severa] of his cows by this dis- 
sare of a dirty, lurid, or blackish grey,|| ease, succeeded in curing the remainder by 
‘a sometimes a slight greenish tinge; tu-|jthe following treatment. As soon as the 
ecies more or less brown; beneath a dirty|| animal was attacked, he gave it as much 
swish white, sometimes spotted with|/soot and salt as it would eat. Ina few hours 
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mack, he gave frum three-fourths of a pound toa 
pound of pounded brimstone or sulphur; and 

Wer the Pacman? Cabiae. in the morning as many salts. It is the 
opinion of Mr. S., that sulphur alone would 

Etrurian Wheat. effect a cure, though he accompanied its ac- 


tion with salts. The cause of this formida- 
ble complaint, like that of milk sickness, in 
the same region, is unknown.—Cultivator. 


Resrecrep Eprror,—About three weeks 
. | became acquainted with the fact, that 
“emodore Charles Stewart had grown for 

ast two years, a wheat of singular ex-| 
nee, the seed of which he received as Provenine heavy soils when wet, does 
‘resent from a personal friend in Italy. 4 more injury than if the team were standing 





“mediately repaired to his farm in the State] idle. 
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64 Bank of England. Vor. Vi 
Sank of Hastand. i|strong. In the office where the Bank 
7 are counted into parcels, tied with »,. 
Mr. Weep, editor of the Albany Journal,|jand placed in pigeon holes, we fon) 
is now in England, and properly engaged in||staid, methodical, matter-of-fact look 
informing his readers of what he sees, hears||clerks, whom ye would trust for their ¢,.,. 
and feels. The following will be interest-||One of these old chaps, with the prec = 
ing. —U. S. Gazette. of *Old Owen,’ and the good nature of -’y,, 
Linkinwater,’ took his keys and unloc}.. 
the depositories of paper wealth. The «,.,. 
of each denomination were in separate ;,. 
cels. When we came to the ‘high nyrpiee 
he placed four packages in my hand, ane ».. 
marked, ‘You now hold £4,000,000 stern. 
in your hand, sir!’ Yes, I actually was , 
possession of twenty millions of dollars. , 
sum much larger than the whole estate » 
John Jacob Astor! But it all returned », 
its pigeon hole, and left me a far hapoic 
man than those who are encumbered w) 
such overgrown fortunes. Another of the 
old clerks opened the golden dormitories 
where repose an endless number of bays 
each containing eight hundred sovereiyys 
We were next and finally conducted to , 
subterranean region, enriched by gold and 
silver bullion. Here bars of the precious 
metals were as plentifully heaped as those 
of iron and steel are in the stores of ou 
friends, Benedict, Townsend & Corning, 
The silver we did not meddle with, but we 
handled bars of gold, each weighing eight 
thousand pounds sterling, that were piled « 
barrow-loads of seventy thousand pounds 
sterling each. Much of this bullion wa 
recently received from China, as an ‘nstal- 
ment upon the sum John Bull makes the 
celestials pay for their obstinate refusal | 
‘take opium.’ The Bank of England ha: 
now in paper and specie, nearly thirty-eight 
millions of pounds sterling. There are eight 
hundred persons in its various departments, 
constantly employed within its walls.” 


a 
Dotes 


July 18th, 1843. 


“We availed ourselves this morning, of 
the permission obtained by Mr. Wiggin, to 
visit the Bank of England. An official, 
(Macer or Usher) with laced dress-coat and 
three-cornered hat, escorted us to another 
servant of the Bank, who took us leisurely 
through an Institution that is so potent in 
controlling and regulating the money pulsa- 
tions of Europe. It is situated on Thread- 
needle street, but fronts upon half a dozen 
others, and occupies an irregular area of 
eight acres. There are no windows through 
the exterior of the building, light being sup- 
plied by sky-lights and open courts within. 
There is a clock by which Bank time is 
kept, with dials indicating the time, in six- 
teen different offices. The Bank, with its 
various offices, is open from 9 A. M., till 
5 P.M. It has also, its printing office, 
book-bindery, engraving office, &c., &c. 
Checks, blank books, &c., &c., are all print- 
ed within the Bank, as are the Bank notes. 
In the room where the circulating notes are 
printed, there are eight presses, all constant- 
ly employed, and which throw off about 8000 
impréssions daily. We saw two presses 
rolling off £5 notes, and others upon the 
various denominations, up to £1000, which 
is the largest note the Bank issues. The 
dates and numbers of the notes, are supplied 
by smaller presses in another room. The 
paper is delivered to the presses counted— 
a hundred sheets at a time—and when) 
worked aud returned, another hundred 
sheets are given. Pressmen work five 
hours, and earn from two to three guineas 
a week. In the office where redeemed 
notes are examined, cancelled, &c., one 
hundred and thirty-six clerks are constantly 
employed, When we entered this room our 
attendant was sharply reprimanded for bring- 
ing strangers there, but upon being informed 
that it was by “the Governor's order,” we 
were allowed to pass. Forty thousand dif- 
ferent notes are frequently sent to this office 
to be cancelled in a day. The Bank, you 
know, never re-issues a note. When re- 
turned to its counter for payment, the note 
is cancelled, filed away, to be burnt at the 
expiration of ten years. The armory of the 
Bank contains an hundred stand of muskets, 
with pistols, cutlasses, hand-grenades, &c.,|} Laziness travels slow and poverty thume 
&c., and has a night-guard thirty-eight|| his heels. 


































THe Orance Worm.—An insect has #t- 
tacked the orange trees of Florida, which » 
doing a great deal of damage. The St. Av 
gustine News, says, “Already this vegett 
ble, one of the most useful of the best fruits 
produced in the troprical countries, has bees 
persecuted by a plague, which destroys, 
tle by little, its beautiful verdue, from th 
trunk to the branches, until it is annililatec 
completely. The proprietor sees with s- 
row, the orange trees of his estate die, leat 
ing him deprived of the benefits which would 
be produced by the sale of a fruit that coa- 
petes in consumption and pleasant ta, 
with the pine apple.—North American. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. made, preserved, and applied, it will matter 
little whether the “ manure heap” resemble 
a mountain ora mole-hill. But it cannot be 
te nunber ofthe American Parmer, expected tht the minute detail of al th 
| find a letter from G. B. Smith, Esq., to a tt tebe attain ta tiie ataitest Chin 
‘ag gentle vho made inquiry respect-|| "1 Space aliorded by any per! 
roung gentleman V di of a man who was|| great point is to cultivate no more land than 
ing the modus Mines ood crops: and it|/ You can cultivate well, both as to labour and 
aid always “- yg.» . eee a? weil ‘manure. If you have more land and less 
seemed to me : he ie ae It is ed ‘money and labour, than you can use with 
ie a ‘ore ‘lela principles of full effect, turn a portion of the land into 
true, that on ‘the same in all situations;||™oney by selling it, and apply the proceeds 
Ge ee sta } articular Asa ‘to the improvement of that retained. Thus 
but thelr ar te a. co vood ak lreduce the size of your farm to the capacity 
cumstances, — oo lai Pies alee a ‘of your efficient forces,—labour and money, 
ment and pe Sed meee ae an |—instead of trying to extend your stinted 
ing and subsoviing At in ‘an “ordi ot i. t||forces over too wide a surface, and thus 
a dork. ati gaurd ter. Ho ma | weakening them and destroying their effi- 
ao ee , aa i s it is, 
principles, in a good system of farming, Ie). a ‘into good ebndition, by liming, 
qteom them highly; but there are sots that deep ploughing, manuring, and correcting 
offer, in my Opinions EEN See rf its Sieeditionn ‘of clay oak tani when sie. 
Tea ony parts of Maryland, and|(ticable. All land, in my opinion, will be 
mady souls 5 ce ed ieccae ex.|| greatly benefited by the application of lime. 
oo far as MY er ges tite de tein. Wek ‘Some requires more, some less, to produce 
tend, we wou b a a to = = In such ||the same results, but all lands require it as 
Se ae hae det all tie benefit ||@ constituent of the soil. You will find lime 
jos icing. Gehciaay WO, Saves: a ae ely plug hing. ia my oot. 
theless, to deepen, if possible, even such soils 7 lai ee © fal 3 ei es 
. ; ’ ouL ° 
‘ — nO at tei GUUn Melee teal ‘have a thin soil, by deep ploughing, liming 
ee B } land manuring, you will in a very few years, 
“Tt is one of the crying evils of our prac-|/Secure @ deep soil. Even though you do 
‘tice, to farm more land than we can improve. ||{¥r® up a portion of blue clay with your 
When will we be persuaded to believe that four-horse plough, don't be frightened at the 
1 is more advantageous to cultivate ten||Sight of it. It is ae to have blue clay 
‘acres of corn, that will produce five hundred ae ce "ee oa ha eagle 
bushels, t! l -five s 1 : 
sata cement trl py orc sie 
soother Senden an r _||carting sand upon it, and mixing it with the 
om ben osuhval adit Site ‘clay. A cart load of sand is often of more 
our agriculture ; and until it is remedied, ||V@lue to a soil than the same quantity of 
we shall certainly not arrive at that point in ae atti the Larva it oy por- 
the cultivation of the soil, which you hold ||ton of the land be too sandy—carry clay to 
up to view in the new motto, given us in||'S and thus stiffen it. sat 
your last number. But I almost forgot my|| The advantage of deep ploughing is al- 
tre character of a learner, and am venturing ||™0st incalcalable. | [t will ultimately make 
to give advice. Extracts from the letter men- vheacy frog Theos "yy are 
tenel , sag ‘ve || good crop in son. its of the 
the sane e-pabespabed elites plants strike deeply into it, instead of spread- 
Becrnner. || !ng out horizontally near the surface, as they 
are compelled to do in a thin soil, and are 
thns secured from the effects of drought. 
The rain sinks into a deep soil, and is thus 
preserved to the uses of the crop; while in 
a thin soil, it runs off, is soon evaporated, or 
stands on the surface, doing little good in 
the former cases, and absolute injury in the 
ae I should not only plough deep, but 
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To have good Crops. 
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Frederic co., Md. 


Farmers are apt to place too much de- 
pendence upon manure, supposing that i 
they apply that in sufficient uantily, nothing 
“se is required of them. This error is not 
* course, of equally evil tendency to that 
* using no manure at all; but I was almost 
realy to say it was not very much less so. 
If the soil be not properly prepared for its 
‘eeeption, and if the manure be not properly 
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I should follow in the furrow of the four- 
horse plough, with a good substratum plough, 
and this with the liming, judicious manuring, 
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To have good Crops.—Needle making. Vor. Vij] 








and proper rotation, I should calculate upon 
as my security for a good crop, always. I 
believe this practice to be not only the best 
preventive of winter-killing and injury from 
drought, but also of injury from the fly. By 
this practice you secure a robust constitu- 
tion to the plant, and, of consequence, thus 
enable it to withstand, without harm, the 
pressure upon the sap vessels occasioned by 
the flaxseed pupa of the fly, as it becomes 
embedded in its surface. in illustration o 
the good effects of deep ploughing, | will 
refer to the practice of garden culture. 
Who ever doubted that deep spading—even 
two or three spits deep—was not only useful, 
but necessary to success? And in what 
does a garden differ from a farm? In size,— 
nothing else. 

Manure cannot always be obtained, nor 
can enough be made by every one for the 
whole farm. But a vast amount may be ob- 
tained and made, more than is now usually 
done. By a little management, the manure 
now made may be increased in value, with- 
out increase of quantity. Properly con- 
structed manure pits should be prepared, 
with shed roofs to protect their contents 
from the effects of rain and sunshine. All 
manure should be deposited in the pits while 
Sresh,—before the rain has washed away its 
salts, or the heat of the sun evaporated its 
volatile principles. Every kind of vegetable 
and animal offal should be thrown into the 
manure pits. The pits should be so situated 
near the barn or under it, that they would 
receive the urine ofall the animals. There 
should be two pits, that the contents of one 
might be digesting, while the other was re- 
ceiving materials. The mode of preparin 
the manure, time of applying it to the ar 
the quantity to be applied to the acre, the 
mode of application, &c., &c., are, and of 
necessity must be, left to the discretion of 
the farmer. There is, however, one kind o 
manure that I think is too much neglected, 
and it is often the only one that can be made 
available. I allude to turning in green crops. 
Turning in a clover lay for this purpose, is 
common enough; but I think the object may 
be attained more quickly ny cerns in crops 
of corn sown broadcast. ‘T'wo, if not three 
crops of corn, could be grown and turned in, 
in the course of a season. That this kind 
of manure should afford all the benefit o 
whick it is capable, the land should have 
been previously limed; or, if not previously 
done, a good dressing of lime should be 
turned in with the young corn. 

General principles suit all, and the details 
of their application must be varied to suit 
each particular case. In conclusion, theo- 
retical knowledge is invaluable to a farmer, 


as it is to all other professions, but it requir. 
practical knowledge, intelligent mesneven. 
ance, and untiring industry, to carry oy: «. 
principles and produce their full effect. 
Gipeon B. SMrrg. 












































Neepie Makine.—The following desers, 
tion of a needle factory at Haverstraw. wy. 
be specially interesting to female readers: 

Among the curious things I was per. 
mitted to examine, nothing awakened 80 
much interest as the machinery for making 
needles. Let every good housewife rejoice. 
with me. Weare no longer to be depend. 
ent on foreign countries for an article of 
such primary necessity as needles. This, | 
am told, is the first attempt of the kind jy 
America, and is now almost perfected, | 
saw needles in various stages of the pro 
cesses by which they are made, from the 
wire prepared on the same premises, and 
was surprised at the facility afforded by the 
curious machinery which human ingenuity 
has invented to lessen the manual labour. 
and multiply the results of the numerous 
operations. The wire is first cut into 
lengths, which will make two needles each. 
The depressions where the eyes are to be 
made, and where the grooves are found in 
the finished article, are stamped in both 
needles by a single stroke of a machine, 
with which a single hand can turn off thirty 
thousand ina day. It is then turned over 
to a boy, who with another machine punches 
the eyes, and again, another separates the 
two needles, and smooths away any irregu- 
larities left or made by the former processes. 
But the eye of the needle is still rough, and 
must be bored by another process, which 
leaves it so smooth as not to cut the thread. 
After this, a man grinds a handful at a time 
on a common grindstone, holding them in 
his left hand, and giving them a perpetuai 
rotary motion with the right, so that, when 
the operation is finished, they may be round 
as well as sharp. They are now to be 
“case-hardened,” and finally burnished, 2!! 
which is done by simple processes, in whici 
immense numbers can be subjected to the 
operation at the same time.—Christian In- 
telligencer. 


Nrrrate or Sopa on STRAWBERRI=S.— 
The proportion in which nitrate of soda has 
been successfully applied to strawberries, '* 
three ounces to the square yard, sprinkled 
regularly over the surface of the bed just 
as the plants are beginning to grow. 
though it may injure the foremost leaves, 
the succeeding one will soon put forth with 
redoubled vigor. 
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an Institute of the City of New work-shop, of the loom, the forge, and all 





— 


qmeric Vert the varieties of handicraft machinery, with 
e ° . . . S 

new and useful inventions, will have places 

SIXTEENTH ANNUAL FAIR. reserved for them. Steam power, for giving 


motion to machinery, and instruments for 
Tur great Annual Fair of this Institute,||measuring the power required for various 
ij exhibition of specimens of the produc-|| purposes, will be provided. Exhibiters 
-ons of labour, art and genius of our country,|/should bear in mind that their specimens 
. | open at Niblo’s Garden, in the city of|| will be spread before more than two hun- 
Yow York, on Tuesday, the 10th day of Oc-|/dred thousand people, and be noticed in 
ber next, at nine o'clock, A. M. Friday||newspapers and publications that go into all 
yi Saturday previous, are assigned for the|| parts of the world. A number of appropri- 
eeeption of articles generally, whether for||ate and eloquent addresses, beside the anni- 
»chibition merely, or in competition for pre-||versary, will be delivered in the large sa- 
=m; and Monday, the 9th of October, a loon, and at the cattle show, ploughing 
wranging the articles brought to the Fair.||match, silk convention, &c. 
Pyhibiters, whether for competition or not, Special premiums will be bestowed on 
sirous of favourable locations for their||the exhibition of the greatest variety of 
ontributions, should bring them the first||}valuable household manufactures. A con- 
receiving day, or early on the second, as it|/spicuous place will be reserved for the beau- 
vil enable the managers to perfect the)|tiful displays of the productions of female 
veneral arrangement of the articles in sea-||hands, which for fifteen years have delight- 
on for opening the Fair to the public. ||ed those immense throngs that have crowded 
Syecial days and times will be allotted for||our halls and saloons. Extraordinary efforts 
ttle and other stock, and for certain arti-|| will be made to procure a full display of 
jes, such as flowers, &c., designed for the|| American silk. The statistical returns of 
4gricultural and Horticultural rooms. Fu-||increasing quantities the last few years, 
ture circulars will furnish additional particu-|| bring us inevitably to the conclusion, that 
rs this precious commodity is destined soon to 
rank with cotton and wool, in its importance 
as an American staple. For the purpose of 
accurately ascertaining the present condi- 
tion and the future prospects of this branch 
of domestic industry, a silk convention will 
be held in the city of New York, some time 
during the sixteenth Fair. Every silk cul- 
turist and manufacturer in the Union, is in- 
vited to bring their best specimens, with all 
the correct data at their command; from 
which a report will be compiled and dis- 
tributed through the country, that will, we 
trust, for ever settle the question in favour 
of the cultivation of silk in the United 
States. We call upon all silk culturists 
and manufacturers to aid in this laudable 
object. The cry is from all quarters loud 
and often repeated :—“ Give us a new staple 
to diversify labour, and new employment for 
that which machinery has displaced, and 
consummate our practical national inde- 
pendence.” 

In the growth of silk, we have an article 
providentially adapted to all our varied soils 
and latitudes, well calculated to counteract 
sectional! selfishness, and to produce a har- 
monious moral influence; and the vent for 
it in the markets of the world, will exceed 
our ability to produce for centuries to come. 
Let us, if the silk culture and manufacture 
are feasible, and can be made to remune- 
rate, advance at once to the point required. 
And how can this be better ascertained, than 
























Farmers, gardeners, manufacturers, me- 
chanics, artisans, and friends of improve- 
ment generally, throughout our Republic, 
are invited to second the efforts of the In- 
stitute with their wonted American spirit, 
which, for fifteen years past, has made its 
anniversaries the pride of our country, and 
mparted to them that national character 
which the legislature, in the formation of 
ts charter, contemplated. Gold and silver 
nedals, diplomas, and other valuable be- 
sowments, will be conferred as rewards for 
‘ill and industry, under the sanction o 
competent and disinterested judges; and all 
the preparations and accommodations for 
nth exhibiters and visiters, will be provided 
with the same liberality as at former cele- 
brations., 

The whole receipts of the Institute have 
ever been deemed as so much placed in trust 
» be dispensed for the promotion of Ameri- 
an industry and improvement; and they 
save always been faithfully disbursed. This 
stitute, acting im the place of a County 
Agricultural Society, under a general law 
‘the Statey feels that the farming interest 
“s high and continued claims for special 
gard. In addition to the exhibition o 
“uttle, horses, sheep, swine, &c., efforts will 
made to obtain a very full display of all 
“e varieties of poultry. A ploughing match 
wl also be held in this vicinity. 

The productions of the factory and the 
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by a collection of facts by means of the|| For the best Chasselas, four bunches, 


coming exhibition and convention ? a Freaniiien. . : 
We invoke the aid of those far reaching, || “ “ St. Peter's, do. 3 ’ 

penetrating, disinterested minds, with true|} “ * of quethes variety, de. 

American hearts warm in their country’s|} poreign GRAPES, RAISED UNDER c1 « 

welfare, who can appreciate the benefits of| WITHOUT ARTIFICIAL a 

associations like the American Institute, _ 

employing its whole means to invigorate|| *0F the best, hot lems than four bunches, ‘: 


industry, guicken invention, and impart ac-| 
tivity and fire to genius, spreading its peace-||} FOREIGN GRAPES, RAISED UNDER GLas: 
ful, genial influences far and wide, to make WITH ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 

man better, and multiply and diversify his For the best, not less than four bunches, } 
comforts. Every village, district and neigh- “ next best, do. do. ‘ 


bourhood, and almost every family, should 
furnish some contribution, and be themselves| For the best peaches, not es — 





os : : next best do. 
welcome participators in this great annual|| « “ best do. do. two dozen, 
national jubilee. > sig co best _ ry — 
Dated at the Repository of the American)! « — « pest Seckel pears, not less than one peck. u 
Institute, New York, July 4th, 1843. “ “next best do. do. do. : ci 
o « best = _ ~ do. } W 
’ “  * next bes 0. 0. do, 
JAMES TALLMADGE, Pres't. “ best Bartlett pears, not less than half a peck. | it 
ADONIRAM CHANDLER, “ best pears, of another variety, not less thay \ 
Wit Ines, V. Pres’ts. one peck, : i 
S K “« next best do. do. do. : 
7HEPHERD NAPP, « best and most numerous named varieties of D 
Epwarp T. Backnovuss, T'rea’r. —, , j ; di 
‘ ’ .*,,* oa t 0. 0. 3 
Gurvon J. Leeps, Rec. Sec ¥y “  * best apples, not less than = _ 2 c 
T. B. Waxenam, Cor. Sec’ry. “  “ next bestdo. do. : i 
TRUSTEES. “ ¢ pest do. do. one esha, 


“ © next best do. not less than one peck, 
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“  “ best and most numerous named varieties of : cl 
: ae apples, a. - 
Horticultural Exhibition. “ “next best do. do do, 3 th 
«  * best quinces, not less than 7a. a peck, } 
Tae Pennsytvanta Horticuiturat Society will|| “ “ — a do. es - ‘ 2 W 
; aii “ best nectarines, not less than sod ozen, } 
hold its fifteenth exhibition in the lower saloon of the) ..,, best plums, not less than two dozen, ; 
Philadelphia Museum, corner of Ninth and George|| « «© next best do. do. do. 3 te 
Streets, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 20th,|| ““ “ best ae melons, not less than three in d 
rs ‘ : number, } 
: Zist, and tnd of September, inet. “ «next best do. do. do. 2 
ar, The committee charged with the preparatory ar-|| « « best nutmeg melons, or variety thereof, not 
ae rangements, solicit contributions in plants, fruits, less than three in number, 2 
a flowers, or culinary vegetables ; and specimens of either, ai ae ee ae + than a 
ae of a quality meriting distinction, will be thankfully} « « pest sweet potatoes, do. 2 
+e received and publicly acknowledged. When trans-|| “ ‘ best onions, not less than four dozen, : 
a. mitted from a distance, by public conveyance, the So- * a eee = ~- than six heads, 3 
i 3 ciety will cheerfully defray the cost of transportation.|| « «© best Red cabbage, do. do. 3 
i o. They may be addressed to Messrs. LanpreTu& Monns,|| “ “* best carrots, garden culture, two dozen, * 
ea at their Seed Warehouse, No. 65 Chesnut street. zy s eee mee = than — } 
a Premiums for the following fruits, &c.,to be com-|| « « pest endive, blanched, do. . 
I . peted for, on that occasion, will be awarded at 2|| “ “ eee a oe than two dozen, 
Be : + 1} “ “ best display of honey, 
i o'clock, P. M., on the first day (20th,) of the Exhibi-|} . —,, acta de te 2 
5 tion, Viz:— 
. & “ =“ best fifty named varieties of dahlias, : 
FOR NATIVE GRAPES. “  * next best fifty named varieties of dahlias, ! 
“  “ best twent fdahlias, ! 
For the best Isabella, not less than six bunches, S3ip uw vtan-4 hee twenty named varieties of dablis : , 
* next best do. do. do. 2]} « © best American seedling parti-coloured dablia,! 
el best Bland or Powell, do. do. 3 “ _“ best American seedling self-coloured dahlia, ; 
* next best do. do. do. 2/| « © best ten named varieties of dahlias, grown 
“ “ best Catawba, do. do. 3 by amateurs, } 
“ next best do. do. do. 2\| « © next best ten named varieties of dahlias, 
“ best Elsinborough, do. do. 3 grown by amateurs, ; 
“ “* next best do. do. do. 2i| « © best dahlia, grown by amateurs, : 
* “ best of another variety, not less than six “ _ best and most appropriate design, formed of 
bunches, 3 cut flowers, &c. 2 | 
“  “ next best do. do. do. do. : | 
FOREIGN GRAPES, RAISED IN THE OPEN AIR.j|) “ “ “ ©“ do. do. do. do. * 
“ best pair of wreaths, for festooning, " 


For the best Black or Red Hamburgh, four bunches, $5 
* Hansteretto, do. 5 
a “ Black Constantia, do. 5 


“ _ next best pair of wreaths, for do. 
“ “ best bouquet, 
“ “ next best bouquet, 
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» prevent confusion, it will be necessary that all|\allowed j : , a 
-ripations be presented on the Monday and Tuee- lowed it to remain for a day or two before 
t 


uy previous to the Exhibition. it was dug in. I likewise, on moist eve- 


mquets on the mornings of each day. — ings, when the slugs were most active, 
al articles will be returned to the contributors, un-|| Bs 8 





AU cberwise directed, of which the Committee will went carefully over the garden and gave it 

expect to be duly notified. \\a slight sprinkling with salt, even amongst re 
Perer MAckEnziE, the growing crop. This effectually de- ti 
Rosert Buisr, stroyed those pests without injuring the ve- | 
Wiuiam Cuatmers, Jr. |Setables, and my garden is now compara- 
James D. Funrton, tively free from them. ; he salt I use isa ) 
Rosert Kitvineron, ‘coarse salt.— Gardener's Chronicle. 


Joun SHERWOOD, | 

Committee of Arrangement.|| THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
AND 
Important Invention. AMERICAN HERD-BOOE. 


Mr. Mritxer, an ingenious saddler, of Lo- PHILapDELpuHia, N intu Monta, 1843. _ 
thian street, Edinburgh, has devised a mode) 
capable of preventing even the strongest and) 








We would remind our friends that the Convention 


; h , 1 of of Breeders, called by a Circular from the Committee 
wildest horse from escaping the control o of the State Agricultural Society of New York, and 
its rider or driver. On Wednesday last, Mr.|) 


| . _s. . which we published on page 382, of last volume, will 
Miller made a public trial of his invention Ihe held at the Library room of the American Insti- 


in Queen street, in presence of Professor||tute, in New York, on the 17th of next month, at 7 
Dick, Mr. Wordsworth, and a number of in-||o’clock, P. M. 
dividuals, including several of the county)! Those who feel an interest in good cattle, in this 
gentlemen, and all of approved knowledge. ||vicinity—and who is there does not ?—will, we trust, 
Por this purpose, a strong, active, hard-pull-||take care that they are well represented. Feeders and 
ing, and notorious run-away horse, was pro- \butchers, and barrelers, can none of them plead in- 
cured, and yoked ina gig, when Mr. Miller||difference to the objects of the Convention; and they 
boldly took his seat, and requested some of||should bring their experience and judgment to bear 
the company to irritate the animal, with||"P°" the discussions. The advocate of the “ Pump- 
which desire they reluctantly complied. Off kin-rump,” as well as of the “ Straight line,” will 
set the horse, but he had scarcely made a doubtless be heard, and each may help to settle more 
few springs, when Mr. Miller at once sub- definitely than is now the case, wirat are thre constitu- 
dued him, bringing him to a literal stand-||°"™* of excellence in each of the breeds. 
still. This was repeated several times, €very)| Can any of our friends inform us where a genoine 
means being employed to provoke still fur-||gouthdown buck, coming two years old next spring, 
ther, the restive animal; but he was as often||may be obtained in this vicinity ?—the price, &e. 
brought up by Mr. Miller, and apparently ——— 
with a ready facility. All present expressed Turoven the kindness of a friend, we have from 
themselves delighted and surprised, not more}|time to time, been gratified in 1ooking over the Edin. 
by the efficiency than the neatness and sim-||burgh edition of Professor Johnston's Lectures on Ag- 
plicity of the invention. The apparatus can, ricultural Chemistry and Geology. Extracts from them 
we understand, be obtained at a trifling cost, have occasionally given solidity and variety to our 
and can, besides, be used with any harness||P@ges. D. K. Minor, 23, Chambers street, N. Y., has 
or riding-bridle, without alteration.— British eos published in neat, and convenient, and cheap 
American Cultivator. oom, Part third, of these a embracing the bm- | 
‘provement of the soil by mechanical and chemical ' 
means. This third part is issued previously to the 
SALT AS A MANURE.—I can bear testimony ‘first and second, that the latest information may be 
to the beneficial effects of salt asa manure, | put in the hands of the practical man at the earliest ; 
when judiciously employed. My garden, | period. The first and second parts are promised short- : 
when i came to it, was so infested with - = po orien a after re aoa from 
. . . . ngland. It is for sale in this city by . H. Gra- boy 3 
= ~ pone Geardiieenan ‘ham, and by Kimber & Sharpless,—price 31} cents. Rn 
more ini Gem these: ofa, lex spe- There is at this time a general spirit of inquiry 
cies, h fee - 's th ge among practical farmers, in relation to the use of con- 
*, half as large as a man’s thumb, pro-|| strated fertilizing agents, which will be greatly aided 
rincially termed the herring-back slug. By 


the adv; , and properly directed, by the labours of Professor John- 
© advice of a neighbour, | procured a quan- |ston : and as an extensive manufacturer of these con- 


my of salt, which I kept in a dry shed; and centrated manures, the publisher very properly and 
when a quarter of land was cleared of its!|appropriately throws these lectures abroad in an Ame- 
crop, | sprinkled it all over with salt, and| rican dress. 
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D. K. Minor, having made arrangements with our|| It is twelve or fifteen years since our good city Was 
Board of Health, for the deposite of the material, has}| permitted to luxuriate in such an abundance of Peaches 
lately commenced operations for the manufactory of||as we have had for several weeks past. Our friends 
Pouprette in the North-western part of this city.|/in Jersey and Delaware, are in the midst of , ~~ 
We have, within a few days, received from him an in-|| harvest; for notwithstanding their plenteousness. the. 
vitation to visit his establishment, in order, as he says, || have all through commanded a fair price to the gre . 
“that you may be satisfied from your own observations || er, and yet been so reasonable, as to be within », ari 
in relation to the mode of preparation.—that you may |j of every class. While they, who buy nothing by the 
know that the materials used in the process, are of|| best of every thing, may, for five and twenty, or thier 
themscires valuable fertilizers, and that the process is|| cents a half peck, indulge in peaches whose beautify: 
one calculated to retain, rather than to dissipate the|| variety of colour, and richness of pulp, to SAY nothing 
fertilizing properties of the night-soil.”. We have not|/ of their size, would astonish the taste of a Wes lo 
been able, as yet, to avail ourselves of the invitation, || dian, who had all his life before, concluded ther» Was 
but shall in the course of a few days. nothing more delicious than his own orange: th. 
Having been for more than six years, engaged in|| whose purses are shorter, or whose tastes are Jess fas 
New York, in the preparation of concentrated manures || tidious, procure an excellent article, for one-third ., 
—but more especially of Povpnetre—and having over-|| one-half the sum. We do not pretend to any thing 
come the ¢cifficulties and discouragements, and prejudi-|| like accuracy in the calculation; but as the result of 
some inquiry from others, and our own observations 
we believe there have, for several weeks past, jande 
daily, at our wharves, not less than from three, to »; 
thousand baskets, of this wholesome fruit. 










































ces, which were continually throwing themselves across 
his path, D. K. Minor brings with him all the advan- 
tages of long experience, and commences his opera- 
tions here, under very favourable circumstances. He 
contemplates carrying on the business in this city, 
next season, more extensively even, than he does in 
New York, thereby enabling all farmers and garden- 
ers, who desire to use it, to obtain it at the cheapest 
rates—of the best quality, and at any time. We con- 
sider the subject well worthy the attention of all who 
want manure. Easy of transportation, and of itself 
the strongest food for plants, farmers and others are 
invited to try it, and let it speak for itself. We expect 
to have the article at our office, in a few days. 


Tue friend who forwarded the Delaware Republican 
of the Ist inst., calling attention to the Ploughing 
match, &c., at Wilmington, on the 13th and 14th insts 
did not bear in mind, that it would be past, before ou; 
paper was out. 





Tue first No. of Vol. 4, of the Western Farmer and 
Gardener, and Horticultural Magazine, comes to us 
with a large amount of valuable matter. This work 
is published monthly, at Cincinnati, at one dollar a 
year, by R. P. Brooks, and is ably edited by Charies 
Foster. The Horticultural part will be superintended 
by Robert Buchanan, President of their Horticultural 
Society, recently organized. From the list of premi- 
ums offered by the Hamilton County Agricultural So 
ciety, we should apprehend their movements are quite 
spirited, and that they mean to do good: indeed, much 
may be looked for, from the neighbourhood of the 
Queen city. 

Some time ago, we took occasion to commend some 
of our Agricultural Societies, who, instead of money, 
offered many of their premiums in valuable Agricults 
ral works, or papers. We are entirely impressed with 
a belief that premiums offered of this character, which 
are calculated to induce a spirit of inquiry, and io- 
struct in their calling, those who may receive them, 
are far more appropriate than silver cups, medals, and 
spoons. These last may gratify for a time, and be for. 
gotten; but our best agricultural periodicals, and stan¢- 
ard works, that cost but little, will create, and satis’y 
a laudable inquiry. They may do much to bring about 
an improved husbandry, that shall not only change 
whole face of our country, but multiply the comforts 
of tens of thousands. They are at once the most eft 
cient and enduring agents, that can be employed © 
promote the objects intended by the Societies whic? 
dispense them. 


Since we last went to press, the 13th and 14th No* 
of the “ Farmer's Encyclopedia” have been receive 
from the publishers, Carey & Hart, of this city. T® 
Essay on Manures, in the 13th Number, is particular!) 
valuable. 





Tue Farmer's Manual, a Practical Treatise on the 
nature and value of manures, with a brief account of 
the most recent discoveries in Agricultural Chemistry, 
by F. Falkner, Esq., author of British Husbandry, has 
been recently published by George 3. Appleton, 148, 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, and D. Appleton & Co., 
New York :—price 31} cents. It would really seem as 
if both authors and publishers, were determined to 
take our agricultural readers by storm. They have 
sometimes been charged with entertaining a decided 
disrelish for * book farming,” and now, forsooth, book 
after book, is thrown before them, in rapid succession, 
and withal so well written, and so judiciously put to- 
gether, that it has become both theirinterest and their 
pleasure, to buy and to read them: and doing this, they 
can hardly help being benefited by them, if they would. 
The Manual before us, for which the publishers will 
accept our thanks, is well arranged, and thoroughly 
practical, and is certainly not less calculated to be 
useful, than many of the best that have preceded it. 
The motto of our author is, “ Muck is the mother of 
money :” and his main effort, as his title implies, is to 
instruct the farmer in the increase, and good manage. 
ment of the contents of his barn-yard:—that bank, as 
it has sometimes been called, whose issues are just as 
good as old gold. “To increase the quantity, and pre- 
serve the fertilizing properties of farm-yard manure 
by skilful management, and to provide efficient substi- 
tutes, from every available source, are objects so deeply 
interesting to the agriculturist, and important to the 
public welfare, as to require no argument to enforce 
attention.” 
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Is relation to the letter of G. B. Smith, Esq., first| Tur “ Economy of Farming,” transiated from the 
wished in the Baltimore American, and to be 
pe 








German of Professor Burger; with copious notes from 
ound om page 45, of this Number of the Cabinet, |/the works of Thaer, Veit, Schwertz, Sprengel, Petri, 
“a Paul Swift, of this city, makes a communication,| &c., by E. Goodrich Smith;—published by George 8. 
bich appeared in the U. S. Gazette, of the 9th inst.,|| Appleton, of this city; Leaviu & Trow, New York; 
. which be says: “I have in my possession a number and Crocker & Brewster, Boston :—price 50 cents. We 
specimens taken from the woods in Barnstable Co.,/, have known but little comparatively, of German agri- 
vass., in 1839, where they appeared in great numbers; ||culture, and a work of this kind, just now, is particu. 
the date may be relied upon, as it was attached to the||larly appropriate. Having been originally written 
rved specimens at the time.” It will be remem-||“to furnish a text book for teachers. a manual for 
pered, that this was one of the years in which G. 7 scholars, and a guide to the farmer,” we find in it 
amith was unable to trace the locusts. The Doctor weenie of that detail, which we think is too little 
ee remarks, “As an item of interest in the history) understood in this country—and of that minute caleu- 
of this insect, it may be mentioned that some of our lation which the peculiar circumstances of the German 
islands seem not yet to have been reached by them. 1 agriculturist, growing out of the high value of money 
was then residing on the Island of Nantucket, where! —the price of labour, and the rent of land, render es- 
they had never been known to make their appearance, ||sential to the profitable management of bis affairs. 
at imported from the neighbouring mainland, seve-||The nice calculations of profit and loss—of different 
ral dozens, and placed them in two orchards, by the|| modes of operation—and of the kinds of stock to be 
consent of the owners, which was easily obtained,|/kept for fattening, or for labour, &c., wil! afford some 
when the common, but onerous notion, of their de-||new views, as well as valuable hints, to many of our 
vouring propensities was removed.” farmers. We acknowledge our obligations to the 
Philadelphia publisher, for a copy of the work. 














Our neighbours in Delaware, have come out against 
the Canada Thistle, with something like a posse comi- 
tatus, and have raised the cry of “no quarter.’ An 
enterprising friend suggested the other day, that where 
the patch was small, or the number few, there was 
hardly a better way of treating them, than by keeping 
them for a whole season, or longer, if necessary, tho- 
roughly covered with boards. Thus, not being able to 
leaf at all, they must perish. 





THE HORSE, by William Youatt :—together with 
a general History of the Horse—a Dissertation on the 
American Trotting Horse—how trained and jockeyed 
_an aceount of his remarkable performances ;—and 
an Essay on the Ass and the Mule, by J. 8. Skinner, 
Assistant Post-master General, &c. ;—published by Lea 
& Blanchard, Philadelphia. In introducing this very! 
neat edition of Youatt’s well known book, on “The 
Horse,” to our readers, it is not necessary, even if we 
had time, to say any thing to convince them of its 
worth: it has been highly spoken of, by those most 
capable of appreciating its merits, and its appearance 
under the patronage of the “Society for the Diffusion 






























We invite attention to the Annual Exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, to take place 
~ ||next week. A list of premiums will be found on page 
| of useful Knowledge,” with Lord Brougham at its 68. The Florist and the Horticulturist may anticipate 


head, affords a full guaranty for its high character. a rich display. Competition, it will be remembered, 
The remarks of J. 8. Skinner, the American editor,)| i, not confined to persons in this State. 


cecupying more than 60 pages, preliminary to the main 
work, are much to the purpose, as all will readily sup. 
pose, who are acquainted with his partiality for, and 
extensive knowledge of the history, habits, &c., of this 
noble animal. The Essay of about 15 pages, at the 
close of the volume, treating of the Ass and the Mule, 
also by the American editor, is very amusing as well 
| as interesting: we have long been aware of his kindly 
feeling for that abused hybrid, the mule, and his con- 
vietions that it did not receive from us, the considera- 
tion it deserves. We sincerely hope the Essay may 
have its proper influence in raising the character o 
the mule, and introducing him into better company, 
and to a situation and standing, which we also, en- 
urely believe him entitled to. 

The book is a very valuable one, and we endorse 
the recommendation of the editor, that every man who 
owns the “ hair of a horse,” should have it at his elbow, 
\o be consulted like a family physician, “for mitigating 
‘be disorders, and prolonging the life of the most inte- 
resting and useful of all domestic animals.” The editor 
aad publishers, will accept thanks for the copy sent us. 





Tue Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, 
will hold its Annual Exhibition at the Lamb Tavern, 
on the Lancaster turnpike, one mile from the Market 
street bridge, on the 4th and 5th of next month. The 
trial of ploughs will take place on the 6th. A list of 
premiums, &c., will be found on page 380, of our last 
volume. Competition is open to the whole Union. 





Tue New York State Agricultural Society has made 
arrangements to hold its Cattle Show and Fair, at Ro- 
chester, on the 20th and 2ist of this month. They are 
anticipating an exhibition of farm stock, in many re- 
spects superior to that held in Albany, last autumn; 
and in horticultural and domestic products, they ex- 
pect to do themselves great credit. 





Tue first Number of Colman's Agricultural Tour in 
Europe, is expected to appear about the beginning of 
the coming year. The whole work will be comprised 
in ten numbers, of at least one hundred pages each, 
elegantly executed in an octavo form, stitched and co- 
vered, and embellished with necessary and useful draw- 
ings and engravings. A subscription paper is at our 
office, where we will, with pleasure, take the names 
of subscribers. 





To farmers and breeders who wish to increase their 
_ Sock of good cattle, Paschall Morris’ Sale, on the 
inst., offers an opportunity of rare occurrence. 
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Sale of Durhams, &c. 





| 
Tur subseriber will sell at public sale, on Third-day, || [In barrels containing four bushels each —manufy,, 
the 26th of Ninth month, (September,) at his farm,||in Philadelphia—of the very best quality; 
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Poudrette, 


QP 
for sale » 


near Westchester, his Stock of SHORT-HORN DUR-||the Cabinet office;—price one dollar and gp, cm 


HAM and Grade Cattle, comprising more than twenty || per barrel, or seven barrels for ten dollars: 
head of cows, heifers and calves. The young Stock | cents a bushel, at the manufactory. 


are many of them from superior milkers, and were) 
sired by the Imported Bulls, His Grace, from the herd 
of the Duke of Leeds; Yorkshireman, bred by T. Bates, | 
Kirkleavington, England; and Gleddoe, from the stock | 
of T. Paley. 

Two of the Cows are imported, and one of them, 
Bessy, celebrated for her milking qualities, and be-| 
lieved to be unsurpassed as a dairy cow. The whole) 
have been bred with care, and are well worthy the at-| 
tention of those wishing to improve their stock, many) 
of them having taken premiums at the Philadelphia) 
and Chester, and Delaware County Exhibitions. 

Also, at the same time and place, the thorough-bred 
Durham Bull, Henry Clay, also, a premium animal; 
and some Bakewell sheep. Catalogues will be ready 
a few days previous to sale. 

Sale to commence at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

PASCHALL MORRIS, 
Allerton Farm, near Westchester. 
NintA mo. 1st, 1843. 





Tue quantity of rain which fell during the Eighth 
month, (August,) 1843, was a little more than nine 
inches and a quarter. ........ paadnceese 9.255 inches. 


Penn. Hospital, 9th mo, 1st, 1843. 


During the great rain which we had on the 5th ult., 
in this city, there fell at the Hospital, 4.033 inches of 
water. Along Chester, and Ridley, and Crum creeks, 
where so much damage was done, there must have 
fallen a good deal more. 

They had, at New York, on the 2let and 22nd ult., 
a great flood of rain. According to the results given 
by the rain gage, at Erasmus Hall, Flatbush, L. L., four 
or five miles from New York, there fell on those two 
days, 9.13 inches: which is a greater quantity than had 
fallen in any equal period, since the register has been 
kept. 


oe Uhirt, 





SHORT ADVERTISEMENTs 
The subject matter of which, may correspond with i, 


| agricultural character of this paper, will be inserieg 


at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of tey lines 
or less; and so in proportion for each additiona) line 
The money to be paid in advance. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


IS PUBLISHED 


MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num. 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be 
iliustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri- 
ately introduced. 

Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven copies—payable in advance. 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning | 
of a volume. Having lately etruck off a new edition 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become 
exhausted, we are now able to supply. to a limited ex- 
tent, any of the back volumes. y may be had at | 
one doliar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 

For five dollars paid in advance, a lete set of the | 
work will be furnished in numbers, including the eighth | 





Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 


volume, The whole can thus readily be forwarded by 
mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume, 
the work may be obtained neatly half-bound and le 

Copies returned to the office of publication, 


| will also be bound upon the same terms. 


By the decision of the Post Master General, the 
“Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage : that 
is, one cent on each number within the state, of 
within one hundred miles of the place of publicatios 
out of the state,—and one cent and a half to a0y 
other part of the United States—and Post Masters are 
at liberty to receive subscriptions, and forward them 


|| to the Publishes under their frank—thus affording 2° 


opportunity to all who wish it, to order the work, a 
pay for it without expense of postage. 








